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RELATION OF COLLEGE MEN TO POLITICS. 

THESE recent days of special political agitation, days 
of wrangling and nights of torch-carrying, shouting, 
and drum-beating, remind us anew of the question whether 
we as students are rightly preparing ourselves for the 
duties of citizenship, whether the broader outlook result- 
ing from a liberal education is of much practical assist- 
ance in deciding political questions of daily occurrence, 
and whether the intellectual training here afforded is such 
as to prompt us to vigor of thought and action in meeting 
them. The small proportion of college graduates among 
politicians, and the unwillingness they often show to act- 
ively interest themselves in the workings of governmental 
institutions would seem to argue either that a different 
training was needed to enter political life from that com- 
monly known as a liberal education, or, that educated men 
as a rule neglect to perform those public duties for which 
they are specially fitted. " Familiarity breeds contempt,'* 
the bard has remarked, not scornful contempt, but in this 
case the contempt of indifference. For such seems to be 
the attitude of many men toward our national, state, and 
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city politics. Party enthusiasm they have, and manifest 
great zeal each campaign season in striving to rescue the 
country from dire destruction at the hands of the opposi- 
tion, but that they should carefully and conscientiously 
weigh in their own minds the merits of matters of public 
importance and fearlessly speak and vote in accordance 
with resulting convictions does not seem to be a part of 
their political creed. Even to the majority of college 
men it probably seems impossible that they are at all 
likely to suffer any deprivation of a citizen's rights if they 
neglect independent thought and action in performing a 
citizen's duties. Things seem to be going too smoothly, 
the institutions of freedom to be too firmly established to 
allow of any change or dissolution. Surely founded on 
the sacrifices and efforts of the past it is not so clearly evi- 
dent that they depend on the exertion of thinking men of 
to-day for their perpetuity. Forgetting how short a cen- 
tury really appears on the page of history, we are apt to 
regard the long continuance of our national life hitherto 
as a proof of its stability and a guarantee of its perma- 
nence. We perhaps mistake momentum for perpetual 
motion. However great the speed and weight of the fly- 
wheel it will slacken and stop unless a fresh impulse is 
given it at every turn. The great achievements of the 
past in the causes of patriotism and good government 
have been made at the time of a crisis or threatened evil. 
It remains for the nineteenth century civilization to show 
that active devotion to one's country may be shown in 
times of peace and prosperity. Wars and disasters have 
always called out heroes. Shall this period of national 
prosperity in which we live rouse patriotism similar to 
that which inspired them ? The duty of answering these 
questions in the present situation lies very largely with 
educated men. Few others will see the greatest needs of 
our country in the coming years. The commercial spirit, 
the spirit of money-getting, so highly developed among us, 
threatens to continue predominant unless a strong oppos- 
ing influence comes from some class which has the spirit of 
true culture and progress and does not measure a nation's 
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growth by dollars. To such a class of men college grad- 
uates belong, often by profession and always by habits of. 
thought. Moreover they are coming to have each year 
more and more of that special knowledge which renders 
their opinions on public questions of more value than 
those of the ordinary man, for the opportunities offered 
more and more freely each year for the college student to 
become familiar with the fundamental doctrines of eco- 
nomic and social science increase greatly his possibility 
of usefulness as a citizen. 

There is still without doubt a great lack in the line of 
making him familiar with the practical points of govern- 
ment administration but in that he is certainly in no worse 
condition of ignorance than the man outside the college, 
and his breadth of mind gives him the power when nec- 
essary to learn them. Although we are some of us a lit- 
tle discouraged at the beginning of our courses in Polit- 
ical Economy here at Yale to learn that it professes to be 
neither political in the sense of a school for politicians nor 
economical in the sense of a school for money-makers, yet 
we do find that it throws new light on all those grounds of 
contest where politicians come into dispute. 

The events of the last two presidential campaigns have 
shown that many educated men, whose occupation is far 
from being political, have trusted to their own judgment 
in voting on matters of national policy, though thus in 
many cases they have been obliged to leave their former 
political party. That such a course should meet criticism 
and opposition in the heat of a campaign is very natural, 
and often perhaps the criticism may be just. The de- 
cisions of these men may be mistaken ones at times. They 
make no claims to infallibility. But their thought is inde- 
pendent and manifests an interest in our public affairs 
which ought always to be welcomed, for it alone can event- 
ually arrive at decisions which are most for the country's 
good. Though the old idea is dying out that men of lib- 
eral education must be set off apart from the rest of peo- 
ple as a different class, there are still some traditionalists 
who still consider that sending a boy to college unfits him 
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not only for business but for all participation in the affairs 
of the outside world. These are the men who are fond 
of asserting that college spoils more men than it makes, 
and never having exposed themselves to its danger they 
warn others that such exposure spreads the contagion of 
unsound doctrine ; moreover, that the student, by seclud- 
ing himself in this monastic home of theory, has volun- 
tarily given up his citizen apprenticeship and must yet 
abide by the decision of other less-learned but more know- 
ing men. For they admit that he has had superior ad- 
vantages in studying some phases of political questions, 
yet when his conclusions differ from their own they deny 
the possibility of the correctness of such conclusions by 
repeating that one word which to their mind sums up 
all that is false — " theory.** Indeed, it has been a favorite 
sneer with the traditionalist during the last campaign 
that students, at Yale especially, have had their minds 
poisoned with the new notions which theory -hunting pro- 
fessors have evolved. 

While the college educated man has to meet such a 
line of argument his place in politics will not be an easy 
or pleasant one to fill, but he may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is pursuing the right method in refusing 
to thoughtlessly accept all his political doctrines from 
others. These then are the two great duties toward the 
State on the part of men leaving college to-day, — inde- 
pendent thought and constant interested activity. 

John C. Griggs. 
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THE INDIAN LEGENDS. 

WHO can read the Norse Sagas without feeling the 
life bound stronger within him ? Who can follow 
the fortunes of ** Frithiof the Bold ** without admiring 
him in his strong, splendid manhood, in his never dying 
love, even in his wild rage ? In such an epic one learns to 
know those rude yet noble men. One can see the long 
dragon ship, quivering under the shock of battle, or gal- 
lantly breasting the storm ; can taste the salt breeze, wet 
with the spray which it drives over the shield-clad bul- 
warks. 

And who can hear the Indian Legends without a like 
sympathy, without knowing that throughout them runs 
that same wild, free spirit, that same untaught eloquence 
which is common to every pure, primitive race ? For to 
these, her children. Nature has imparted much of her 
charm, and they have appreciated it, and imprisoned it in 
epics and legends, whose every line is breezy with the for- 
est's breath, and laughs with the forest's own rustling 
laughter. 

Nowhere is this charm more felt than in the story of 
Glooskap, the great Algonquin divinity. This is truly a 
wonderful tale, the inspiration for a poem greater than 
Hiawatha. Beginning with his birth and the birth of 
his brother Malsum the wolf, we follow Glooskap through 
a course creative, and triumphant. Trees are changed to 
men ; animals are made, and fitted to man's use; witches, 
giants, all the powers of the earth are conquered, until at 
last Glooskap is master. Then, worn out by a work which 
when finished has no stability, weary of man's wickedness, 
and ingratitude, he departs and is seen no more. 

In Glooskap we find embodied all that is good in the 
Indian character. Very human in his weaknesses, yet 
there is a largeness about him, a nobility, which, by his 
failings, seems only brought into stronger relief. But he 
is essentially Indian ; sometimes even barbaric. When he 
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wishes to make an impression, he does not scorn the use 
of war paint, and, on one such occasion, is described as 
having his face painted like fresh blood, with green rings 
round his eyes, a hundred red and black feathers in his 
scalp-lock, and a large clam shell hanging from each ear. 
Furthermore the squaws said that they had never seen aught 
so lovely. We cannot admire this figure ourselves, but 
can understand the admiration of the Indians, and we must 
remember that he was their hero, not ours. Judged from 
this standpoint, he possesses throughout such a quiet, gen- 
tle dignity, as to claim our warmest sympathy and re- 
spect. After hearing his story, we can better understand 
that element of the Indian character which, although sel- 
dom displayed, has occasionally almost overshadowed its 
treachery and cruelty, and earned for it the right to be 
called noble. 

Still there is that other side, and it comes out strongly 
in Lox, the devil or "mischief-maker.'* Ever wantonly 
harming another, ever intent on some new wickedness ; 
the very dust of a rock turns to a swarm of black-flies un- 
der his touch. Deceitful, treacherous, inhumanly cruel, 
no joke of his is complete which does not kill, or at least 
maim, its victim. He awakens in us no feeling but one of 
disgust, and, with a sense of relief, we hear of his death 
after some especially atrocious crinie. 

Then, apart from the great principles of good and evil, 
are the legends ; the popular traditions. They are wild, 
allegorical, always colored by the nearness of a divinity. 
In them we feel most distinctly that intangible forest in- 
fluence. We can almost see the autumn sunshine, floating 
over blue lakes, climbing the gorgeous hard-wood slopes, 
mingled with dancing shadows on the warm brown of 
fallen pine needles. In their allegories we find seemingly 
a strange mixture. For instance, a race, between the 
lightning and northern lights, comes side by side with a 
diving contest, between the loon and sea-duck. But to the 
Indians these were parallels, not contrasts. Loon and 
lightning alike were but forms of nature, each excelling in 
his sphere of action. Besides, all these tales treat of the 
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time when men, beasts and inanimate objects partook of 
the same nature, or differed only in name ; the time when 
" BreV Rabbitt ** went courting " Miss Meadows en de 
gals." In them are combined that grand mythology which 
an out-door life must foster, and that minute observation 
of detail, in which lies half the secret of woodcraft. They 
give the origin of many of the Indian customs, and an in- 
sight of the Indian nature, which is not found elsewhere. 
In them, whenever mentioned, Glooskap appears in a new 
light. He is not represented as the stern warrior, always 
occupied in making arrows with which to slay his ene- 
mies, but as a genial, indulgent, laughter-loving god, liv- 
ing in a beatiful land of peace and plenty. One thing, 
which seems strange to us, is that many of these stories 
are devoted to the adventures of the rabbit. Why that 
helpless creature, whose only safety lies in his powers of 
flight, should have been chosen by both negroes and In- 
dians as a hero and magician is inexplicable. Stranger 
still is it that, in both versions, his former possession and 
subsequent loss, of a long bushy tail is related. But this 
is probably merely a coincidence, and perhaps the rabbit's 
tail, or rather absence of tail, needed an explanation even 
for the non-inquisitive Indian. 

Lastly, there are the tales of magic, which are common 
to all nations ; but the Indian's witches and ghosts are far 
different from ours. Magic was the only explanation for 
phenomena, the cause of which they could not fathom, 
and hence their most dreadful stories have a certain fresh- 
ness and naturalness about them. They are the expres- 
sions of minds awed by seeming miracles, not the ghastly 
products of a disordered imagination. 

Such legends as these of Glooskap, of Lox, of witches 
and magicians, even down to the most insignificant of the 
common superstitions, help to form an unwritten but 
ancient religion. It is that nature worship which gives to 
each spring its nymph, to each tree its dryad, and endows 
each mountain and rock with an indwelling spirit, or sur- 
rounds it with a wealth of living tradition, which appeals 
to every Indian. What a language must the forest have 
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for this strange, self-contained race, which understands 
the whisperings of every pine, the murmurings of every 
brook, which hears the owl in the forest depths ever la- 
menting for Glooskap, which, in every winter's blast, de- 
tects a rustle of wings straight from the great storm bird 
in the icy north. And how dreary would be those long 
winter evenings, without story telling. One can imagine 
the children huddling closer together as that great magi- 
cian, the rabbit, is heard timidly hopping over the frozen 
snow, or as the dismal howl of the wolves floats through 
the woods from afar, where Lox is perhaps holding coun- 
cil on some new mischief. While meantime an ancient 
grandmother mumbles out those tales, which, by repeti- 
tion, never grow old, which make the blood of her hearers 
run cold as the ice-bound brook outside, and are the more 
real because implicitly believed by the narrator. And early 
spring, cheerless everywhere, must be particularly so in 
the crowded wigwam, when within the eyes are blinded 
with smoke, and without nothing is heard but the drip, 
drip, of the melting snow from the low hanging spruce 
boughs. Then how comforting the thought that Gloos- 
kap has come with summer, queen of the flowers, clasped 
close to his breast, and that, with each drop stony winter 
is failing and dying under the indomitable gaze of the 
mighty god. 

But now that god is gone, and the forests and game 
are fast going. Of the Indians but a remnant is left, 
and that remnant has abandoned the faith of its fathers. 
But the loon and wolves, Glooskap's dogs, are still true to 
their master. Driven farther and farther to the north, 
they yet wander, calling him with the cries which he 
himself taught them, and they will never abandon the 
search until, driven from the earth itself, they at last find 
him in his home beyond the stars. 

Henry M, Sage, 
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THE MORNING HYMN. 

Soft forms of mist that but a moment since, 

Enwrapped the darkling earth with dewy cloak, 
Have fled before the dawn's magnificence, 

Or hanging low in curling wreaths like smoke. 
All ruddy gleam. 
Up leaps aloft above the sleeping hills, 

In golden splendor clad the burning sun, 
A sweet strong chorus through my casement thrills. 

And breaks in tuneful early orison 
Upon my dream. 

Chanting a prayer to Him on high, 
In glad harmonious melody. 

Father, Thou, who while we slumbered 

Shielded us from every ill. 
Thou whose holy hosts unnumbered. 

Yield submission to thy will. 

Now the gloomy hours of midnight. 

Silent ghosts have glided past. 
And to glorious golden daylight, 

Thou hast brought the world at last. 

The clock is tolling the hour of six in the old cathedral's spire. 
And the tones of the great bronze bell keep time 
With the song of the monkish choir. 

Lo, Thy splendor, Master holy. 

Far exceeds the blazing sun. 
Light our path, so dark and lowly, 

Till our daily task be done. 

Grant us joy this day and ever, 

Fire with holy strength each breast. 
Lord, our song shall be forever, 

Thy will, and Thine alone is beat. 

Low murmurs the hymn of the morning, faintly its echoes fly. 
Hover and float o'er the hill-tops, quiver and tremble and die. 

In shadowy hollows the notes find rest, 
Yet still through the chambers of my brain. 
Rings echoing on forever a lingering musical strain, 
To me singing over and over the gladsome sweet refrain, 

"Thy will and thine alone is best." 

And what though the glorious sun that heralded the day 

Obscured by blackening clouds sink darkly down in the West ; 

I little care, if haply I can say 
With tuneful heart, Thy will O Lord, is best. /. W, Broatch, 

15 
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DIALECT IN FICTION. 

SINCE the days when, by the help of much labor and 
an evening fire, curled into an arm-chair, I pored for 
the first time over " Uncle Tom*s Cabin," catching fitfully 
its triple light of story, prophecy and sermon, since then I 
have read dialect gladly, believing that as a way of writ- 
ing it was altogether proper and drew us nearer to the 
author's heroes. For a time, too, this seemed to have been 
the feeling of our critics. But of late, either because 
those who now gather from the West and South write 
only sketches and the lighter kinds of photographs, or 
because dialect savors of vulgarity and has had its day, there 
has crept in against it a feeling of discontent which, though 
dormant for the most part, too often bubbles to the sur- 
face. At times it would do away with dialect completely, 
at others only bring it within bounds ; but whether the 
change proposed be great or small, the ground- work of 
objection is still the same — that if a story is worth telling 
at all, it should be told in clear and vigorous English, the 
best at one*s command. 

From Victor Hugo I think we may receive a hint. In 
an essay full of flashing epigram he declares that the novel 
touches at once the drama and the epic, and by the drama 
he has in mind the creations of the modern rather than the 
Athenian stage. A composition which " holds the mirror 
up to nature," this is what the Frenchman calls a play. 
He seems to mean here that all novels, with more or less 
mingling of the one purpose with the other, have as their 
subject either to tell a story or reproduce some general 
aspect of human life. So " Lorna Doone " is a prose epic 
or, as the author writes, a romance, and " Pride and Preju- 
dice " a comedy, while the history of Arthur Pendennis is 
half way between the two. In the same way, a little 
thought will show us under which head our ** dialect 
stories" should be classed. They only need to be an- 
alyzed to be found poor in incident, rich rather in dra- 
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matic situations and in the opportunities they give 
for meeting people different from ourselves, so op- 
posite sometimes that only to look at them is enter- 
taining. No doubt there are exceptions to this ar- 
rangement, yet they will not cause it to be put aside. 
Thus " Marse Chan *' has little dialogue and is nothing but 
the sad story of a young Southerner's untimely death in 
the rebellion, as told in broken English by an ancestral 
slave. At a first reading it seems narrative like an epic, 
and dialect appears misplaced. But a second thought 
makes little of the incidents — pen-worn is the very epithet 
to use, — it is busy with the scene that is given us of the old 
darkey, his face now bright with love, now overcast with 
sorrow, leading his listener's horse and pouring out a rude 
disjointed tale into a stranger's ears, while all the while 
they both plunge onward over a muddy road. 

Such stories will always be dramatic, and to judge of 
them as dramas is the duty of the critic. In one way every 
play makes use of dialect, by which, I mean that the char- 
acters speak as men of their kind are accustomed to talk 
among themselves, using their language, though it differ 
by the poles from that of either the writer or the reader. 
The gist of dialect is naturalness, and has been known from 
the earliest times. That old friend of the Roman rabble. 
Comic Plautus, used it with his slaves. Stasimus does not 
talk like Philto ; his birth and training are given in his ac- 
cent. Even Shakspere must obey the rule. Is not you^ig 
Gobbo a ** merry devil " and his talk a hurried chatter? In- 
deed, whatever have been the subjects of our dramatists, 
they have made their characters talk naturally, knowing 
well that otherwise their work would be in vain, failing in 
that which is its object, the presentation of a picture to 
the reader's mind. 

This is the essential thing, so that when an author un- 
dertakes to paint a picture of some retired corner in the 
busy life of man he is a painter before his canvass and 
none but an enemy should rob him of his color. " Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh " has not 
lost its meaning, and to the writer striving for fidelity 
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nothing can take the place of a taste of daily conversation 
in the tongue in which it is uttered. Description may not 
do it ; nor can the delineator change the talk into ordi- 
nary English which, while altering the form, shall retain 
the substance of a humble man's ideas. The two are so 
intimately connected that what was quaint and interesting 
when coming from the mouth of an unlettered creature 
has lost its sparkle if offered in another vessel. Uncle 
Esek is a clever fellow, but start him talking like his mas- 
ter and he is no longer Uncle Esek, only some anoma- 
lous kind of being, a beggar dressed in royal clothes. 

So long as dialect is used consistenly, moderately, it 
cannot be assailed. Ah, tread lightly now, for it is right 
here that many a man has fallen. That dear old cynic who 
knew Pall Mall better than Virginia makes his colonial 
blacks speak two languages, a mixture of their own and of 
their master's English, giving us characters without sup- 
port, like Procrustes, when suspended in mid-air, an out- 
cast both from land and water. And the second condi- 
tion is, if possible, still more outraged by a class of writ- 
ers who seem to think that a dialect figure calls for no 
judgment, only an indiscriminate use of bad English. 
Such writers care little whether they are true to life, or 
intelligible to the reader. The truth is dialect is a means, 
a help, a tone, a bit of coloring — call' it what you will — 
only valuable when it adds to the truth and vividness of 
the author's picture, when it sheds atmosphere instead of 
mist upon his pages. Not " whether," but **how far" is 
the question he should ask. For this no rules can be laid 
down, this the artist's best taste must determine. 

And now a final word. Not long ago so fastidious a 
critic as Andrew Lang came forward in defence of Rider 
Haggard on the ground of the relaxation, the pleasing 
newness to be found in reading him. Certain it is that 
freshness is a requisite of fiction. We do not want to read 
the same things over and over again — Howells and the 
proprieties without an interruption. Novelty of subject 
with proper treatment is the thing demanded. And as 
one phase of life after another is presented and laid aside, 
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the character and opinions of southern oddities are given us 
to read, painted by a class which knows the subject, the 
southern gentlefolk. Not that their work is perfect, for they 
often overdo the matter, but that a great part of it is above 
our censure is the view to take. Mr. Cable and Mr. Page 
are as skillful as they are interesting, while, to look toward 
another quarter, the California pictures by Bret Harte, 
his " Luck of Roaring Camp" and other stories occur to 
us at once. Among women, Mrs. Burnett is in the fore- 
most rank, and were I to place one book above another I 
should turn to the hills of Tennessee and then to England 
as the two places which produced ** That Lass O' Low- 
rie's,*' a story which for vividness and finish can scarcely 
be surpassed. It takes but a few pages to become accus- 
tomed to the way the book is written, and then the words 
are musical to the end. When we leave it we seem to 
have lived among the mines, and almost to have talked 
with Joan. Henry Opdyke. 



STILLWATER THOUGHTS. 

THE wanderer in New England can never go far with- 
out meeting running water in all quantities from a 
river to a rill. Let him drop into one of those sequestered 
valleys that make this ancient domain of .the Pilgrims for- 
ever a Land of Promise, and he will always find his 
brook embedded like a jewel in its case. As he follows it 
along he will notice that it has a varied life, a nature 
that takes shape from all surroundings. The meadow 
windings and sombre forest arches are all human and 
sympathetic. There is always some place that will appeal 
to his own mood. If this is reflective, some protected 
cave will suit him best, apart from the motion of the 
other waters. A rock, perhaps, is planted on the current 
side like an incarnate will, and the rest is overhung with 
thick turf. 
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Suppose that you are this wanderer, gloomy and unsatis- 
fied, who late in the afternoon, when the air is growing 
just a little thoughtful, have followed this stream which 
seems mockingly like your own life and now stand looking 
silently into a pool where the water is intense in its utter 
quiet. 

In this corner of Stillwater you can see far down where 
the sand lies in soft mounds and the sunfish bend their 
bodies and make silver gleams. Each blade of grass on 
the edge can talk with its own shadow, and visions of 
clouds move quietly across. There is a shimmer in it that 
suggests thought and room for many things, for light and 
shadow, wet, dangling moss, odd-shaped fish and leaves 
from various trees. There is a magic about the place that 
leads you to look long and curiously at the mysterious 
water changes, thinking half-smilingly that perhaps this is 
where the cobbler Keezar dropped his lapstone. The 
reeds that point upward in the air point down in the 
water, like shadowing indexes. " Down ! down ! ** they 
seem to say, "Underneath ! underneath ! ** And as you 
gaze you seem as one looking through a window on a 
familiar land, only sadder and more beautiful, and across 
the mysterious clearness pass forms and faces, then groups 
and scenes, perhaps only images of your own thoughts 
which this delicate mirror reflects, perhaps something like 
these : — 

You see a house with large fluted pillars, a porch with 
lilac bushes at one side and the road five maple trees 
away. You are there yourself, a dreamy boy with a head 
full of unaccountable fancies, come out of the air, you 
think ; your mother is there, your guiding star through 
the tangled paths of boyhood, but you never think of her 
as a star, or anything, except mother ; your father is there, 
bent and greyheaded, always greyheaded. You think 
boys must feel very funny whose fathers have dark hair. 
There are the hills and woods and the road where the 
people go by in the dust and rain, the road that leads to 
the right far oflf somewhere into the sunset behind Wind- 
less mountain, and to the left down to the village past 
many houses, the white house with green blinds, the sad, 
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faded one with dormer windows, and then the drug store, 
low-doored and curious. 

The druggist is a Scotchman, with shaggy eyebrows 
that almost hide his eyes. You think he must be a very 
happy man to have so many shelves. The druggist's little 
daughter, Ruth, sometimes sits on the steps in the sun. 
Dark eyes she has and tawny hair which seems very 
strange to you, but you like to sit on the steps too and 
look at her. Once you touch her hair and it feels as soft 
as foam. She only smiles faintly without turning her eyes 
from the great, burnished maple across the road, and you 
go home and dream you are driving a coach made of a 
cocoanut and red leaves till you run into a very yellow 
mist that turns out to be Ruth's hair. 

They are quiet people at home and the house is always 
still. You are quiet yourself, because it seems lonelier 
to make a noise all by oneself than to be still. 

But it is pleasant to sit before the fire and tell your 
mother what it says, to show her the goblin down deep in 
the red heat of the coals and the little spirits dancing on 
the points of flame. She listens, and at last says sadly : 
"It used to talk to me, John, but it doesn't any more. By 
and by it will be the same with you. The fire won't talk 
with those who hear so many other voices." 

The years go on with silent feet, so silent that you never 
notice them. They mean only summer and winter to you, 
birthdays and Christmas, but you can trace their foot- 
prints now in the water picture. The time has come when 
you must break the home ties, or at least stretch them 
painfully to reach you in a new life. You wander down 
to the drug store. Ruth is standing in the door and the 
sun seems to shine through her, or perhaps she has a sun 
inside that shines out. " Boy ! " says the druggist, ** ye'U 
find the world mostly sick out there beyond Windless 
mountain. There's mony a drugstore, too." And he goes 
back into the shop shaking his bushy head. " There are 
no Ruths in them," you think, as Ruth's hand lies in 
yours, the light of her hair and the darkness of her eyes 
stranger and sweeter than ever before. " I know you will 
remember me, John," she says, " but I would rather you'd 
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remember to be good." " Very much the same thing," 
you think, but the words linger about you like a perfume 
that the wings of the swift years never quite brush away. 
O, Divine unselfishness ! Is it not the white light of life 
wherein all beauty of color is gathered ? 

The old man in the faded house is smoking among his 
vines as you pass and recognizes you with a puff of 
smoke. The bees are buzzing about him, quiet garden 
philosopher. He has a personal friendship with tomatoes 
and beans and a secret understanding with cucumbers. 

The evening you spend before the fire and it talks as 
never before. Very odd things indeed, and you hardly 
understand them all. " I am life," it says, leaping at the 
dark, ** pure life, an energy, a motion," then sinking back 
with a low whisper, " You can never reburn dead ashes, 
but an old spark may kindle a new flame." Something 
strange in the fire to-night ! " Does it mean one must 
carry sparks from one life, mother, to start a new ?" you 
ask. " Perhaps so, John," she answers, " but I don't 
understand these things very well. I always found it 
easier to do right than find the right thing to do." 
" Not many like you in this anxious world, dear memory/* 
you think, as the scene through the water-window passes 
away. 

The panorama moves quickly through the crowded ex- 
perience of early manhood. Nothing but dead ashes on 
the old hearth now, and the voices that were once about 
it are forever silent, the feet forever still. 

You find yourself once more in the old town, again 
girt with autumn leaves that make the splendid sunset of 
the year. You have been here and there in many paths 
of life, too busy to listen to voices that seemed to you 
only murmurs, indistinct and unreliable. But they speak 
plainly now, and you know they have been saying the 
same thing all along, one word, Ruth. The drug store 
seems smaller and dingier, and Ruth is not in the door. 
Somehow you expected she would be and it depresses 
you strangely. The druggist's eyes are darker and more 
cavernous than ever, but they lighten at the sound of your 
name- "Eh! boy," he says, " did ye no find the world 
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sick as I said. Maybe yeVe caught the epideemic yersel. 
I ha na meedicine for that/* " And Ruth/* you ask, feel- 
ing very strangely indeed. The druggist's face changes 
suddenly. " She's upstairs, but she's more in the speerit 
than the body, John. She'll be unco' glad to see you 
howsoever." 

Up the dark, uneven stairs you go. Ruth sits in the 
window with the sun on her hair, but Oh, so changed 
and white ! God pity your earth-worn spirit, for the 
light of heaven already shines upon her ! 

There are some to whom death sends many messen- 
gers before his face to lead them step by step; shade by 
shade, of change out of their lives. 

" Oh, Ruth ! Ruth ! " No need of words, for the story 
is all told. " I have known it always, John," she whis- 
pers," and it has given me a comfort you never 
had. I have never thought of anything beyond, and 
that was very kind of God, was it not, John ? " 

Oh, Ruth ! and again, Oh, Ruth ! This is very bitter, 
indeed. What thing is this death which moulds our 
hearts in his hands ? Are the ashes all cold ? Ah ! rake 
them over, John, and get what warmth you can, but they 
are dead ashes ; they can never reburn. 

The scene passes, and you see only dark, mysterious 
water. " You have shown me the past," you whisper, 
bending over it. ** Can you show me the future ?" But 
the pool is troubled and confused. You lean back and 
look steadily at the sky. What comfort can be got in 
going back to the old struggle with a heart too tired 
to build up a new world of love and hope? And 
yet you will go. It is best to suffer all things and do well. 
But why ? Ah ! who can tell ? In the depths of your 
heart you know it. 

The sun has gone. There are some twitterings of the 
birds, some sighings of the mystic wind. A dim sense of 
speech is around you, as of a spirit, voiceless and bound, 
yet making his mighty will felt. Slowly and sadly you 
move away. The valley lies behind you, the motionless 
trees, the birds in their night-silence and the Stillwater with 
its thoughts. Arthur Willis Colton, 

16 
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ROBERT ELSMERE. 

THERE are two chief forms in which the life of this 
busy world is placed attractively before the reading 
public, the newspaper and the novel. In the former are 
given the bare facts of humanity's daily progress, an un- 
digested mass of incident ; to the latter we look for a re- 
fined reproduction clothed in artistic language so that our 
sympathies are more deeply influenced, our reflective 
powers called into play. Used in its broadest sense the 
" novel** is the successor to the poem, including all that 
wide range of fiction from the lightest romance to the seri- 
ous lesson of the hour, put in narrative form merely to 
lend interest to the theme. Whatever have been the 
causes of the change Shelley and Wordsworth have cer- 
tainly given place to Thackeray and George Eliot. Would 
you preach a sermon it must be deftly woven into a story 
of human life. 

And so we are not surprised to find that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's novel, Robert Elsmere, opening as a pretty coun- 
try tale, develops into a great theological controversy, the 
Religion of Humanity versus the system which teaches 
Jesus Christ, the Divine Messiah. Considered purely as a 
work of fiction this remarkable book will never take rank 
among the world's classics. Depending for its interest 
seldom on incident and never on adventure its variety of 
character precludes compact unity of construction. But 
if it is sometimes difficult to pierce through the wealth of 
diction in order to grasp the obscure thought, we find it 
impossible to lay the book aside, so fascinating is its air of 
refinement, so swiftly are we hurried on to the final 
tragedy. 

Robert Elsmere, the hero of the main story, is an evan- 
gelical rector of the Church of England, ardently devot- 
ed to his calling. His character is beautiful, strong and 
well-rounded. He puts forth all his efforts to make life 
brighter for the wretched, now starting a workingmen's 
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club, again making war against some vile rookeries, breed- 
ers of disease and vice, which in time make room for im- 
proved cottages. In this latter work he comes in contact 
with Squire Wendover, a wealthy and scholarly aristocrat, 
atheistical in belief and utterly without aflEection toward 
any fellow being. He is engaged on a " History of Testi- 
mony," which professes to describe the successive steps by 
which evidence has developed from unconscious misrep- 
resentation to scientific accuracy. 

As a counter-check to the influence which the Squire, 
by reason of his magnificent literary attainments, soon 
acquires over Robert, we have the tender sympathy of 
Catherine Leyburn, Robert's wife, a woman whose life is 
characterized by a passionate adherence to the established 
church. On the one side is the Squire, who is all reason, 
on the other, Catherine, who is all love ; between them 
stands the young rector as a sort of battle-ground on which 
is waged the contest between knowledge and feeling. For 
three long months he is tossed on a sea of doubt, some- 
times distrusting all that was once so sacred, again catch- 
ing some faint gleam of hope through the dark clouds. 

From this wearisome struggle Robert comes forth with 
a new belief. He is convinced that there are " literary 
difficulties** in the way of accepting the New Testa- 
ment, that the old religion is greatly deficient in power to 
win souls to righteousness. The beautiful stories cluster- 
ing about the eternal principles of the gospel are so many 
barnacles to be cut away. The Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection are part of a pretty mythology, containing a grand 
meaning to be sure, but false in fact, and standing as 
hindrances to a true appreciation of the scriptural teach- 
ing. The heart of man must have a personality to love ; 
so Jesus is retained but merely as a hero in whom was " God 
preeminently, but not otherwise — not otherwise than He 
is in you and me." This new belief assumes at the outset 
that " miracles are the natural products of human feeling 
and imagination," born in a time when men were more 
credulous than critical, unable to see events except 
through a distorted perspective and in a supernatural 
form. 
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To Catherine, her husband's new faith is the baldest 
sacrilege. Her whole spiritual being bids her cling stead- 
fastly to her religion and she only yields so far to Rob- 
ert's wishes as to lend her kindly presence to the work 
which he has undertaken among the London artisans. 
Several kindred spirits are found in Elgood street, and 
the " Brotherhood of Jesus" is launched on a prosperous 
career. A church gradually gathers under Robert's 
patient teaching, but how unlike our cherished organi- 
zations in fundamental theory and outward form ! A sil- 
ver badge is thought a fit substitute for the rite of bap- 
tism, prayer yields to simple adoration and the Holy 
Communion is celebrated as a common meal. 

In building up this religious society Robert Elsmere 
works hard and faithfully, instructing the workmen and in- 
teresting them in the cause, converting the unbelievers, 
and finally when success begins to be assured falls a victim 
to overwork. But his spirit still lives on in the beauti- 
ful impress left on the hearts of all who knew him, and 
even we, though unable to see the reasons for his belief, 
cannot but admire the manliness of his struggle with hon- 
est doubt. 

In creating Robert Elsmere Mrs. Ward has performed 
a labor of love. In him she has evidently given expres- 
sion to her own personal beliefs, and the question at once 
arises, has she proved her case? The weak points of 
Christianity are cleverly exposed to open scrutiny. We 
are told that the early Christians naturally clothed their 
ideas in allegory and legend, and that the Bible, as we 
have it, is accepted by but few scholars. The empty 
pews and the half-hearted churchmen are all portrayed 
with a friendly but firm touch. And yet, granting the 
force of all this, there is certainly a wide margin left upon 
which to rest a belief in a messianic Saviour. What though 
the Book of Daniel be a pious fraud of the Jewish patri- 
archs, what though the world was ripe for a revolution in 
religion as in other things, do these facts undermine the 
historical personality of Jesus Christ ? No, he stands 
eternal, unchangeable, superior alike to the subtle quib- 
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bling of the Greek sects and the keen thrusts of modern 
criticism. We cannot think that the position which Mrs. 
Ward has chosen is a tenable one. With rarest skill she 
has presented and amplified the arguments against popu- 
lar Christianity, those on the other side have been as 
scrupulously omitted. The assertion that "it can be as 
clearly demonstrated that the miraculous Christianity 
rests on a tissue of mistake, as that the mediaeval belief in 
witchcraft was the product of physical ignorance and 
superstition," is unwarranted by any facts here pre- 
sented. 

In the early days of the church a " doctor of the law," 
Gamaliel, proclaimed the principle that " if this work be 
of men it will come to nought but if it be of God ye can 
not overthrow it.'* Although taught so long ago this doc- 
trine is equally true to-day. Other systems of religion 
have arisen at various times, which have spread more rap- 
idly, some even have numbered more followers, but by 
none do we find exerted so potent a force for righteous- 
ness and love as by the simple lessons of the man of Naz- 
areth. In all lands to which its disciples have penetrated, 
Christianity's cardinal teaching, " peace, good will to all 
men," has been invariably accepted. 

What then are the features which make Robert Els- 
mere such a remarkable book? Why has it aroused as 
much censure as the famous fifteenth chapter of the De- 
cline and Fall ? Modern criticism has learned to cast 
aside the sneer and the flippant jest, its weapons are a 
kindly treatment and ability to see principles shorn of 
their false colorings. In Robert Elsmere Mrs. Ward 
has dealt with ascetic and atheist with the same tender 
sympathy, she has shown a wonderful scrutiny of human 
character and has created a genuine offspring of the criti- 
cal spirit of the day. Never harsh in tone, it strikes giant 
blows at our most sacred idols without kindling our anger ; 
its moral tone is invigorating and noble. We feel our- 
selves in the pure atmosphere of cultured men and women 
and should indeed be sorry for one who could read the 
book unmoved by its pathos. 
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In addition to the main problem here presented many 
other minor ones are touched upon with an experienced 
hand. English parish and missionary work, fashionable 
society in all its phases, music, literature and that great 
high-church reaction " tractarianism," which swept over 
England in the second quarter of the present century, are 
each discussed in a masterly though sometimes hurried 
manner. The controversial spirit of Robert Elsmere is 
eminently calculated to make one think, nevertheless we 
cannot but feel that to the "question of the supernatural,*' 
the great problem of the time as Guizot terms it, Mrs. 
Ward has made no contribution except in so far as she has 
awakened the attention of those who could be reached in 
no other way. Howard Wills Vernon. 



-GOLGOTHA, PLACE OF A SKULL.'' 

Golgotha, place of a skull ! 

Not thy glory alone, not the rain 

Of a light divine and terrible ; 

Not the quake of a shuddering earth 

That threatened to reel from the shaken pole : 

Nor the heavens rolled like an ashen scroll, 

And roar of the fear-stricken clouds that woke 

An echo among the distant spheres, 

Till the chime of ethereal chords was broke. 

With a wailing of sighs and tears ; 

Not for the storm, but the lull 
And after peace that followed the pain, 
Of torturing ; not a crown of thorns, 
But a crown of glory that lay around 
His head low-bowed upon His breast 
As though it waited to be blest, — 
Not for the raging storm, but the lull, 
We love thee and worship afar in tears, 
And wonder, O Golgotha, place of a skull. 
At a love that has conquered the years. 

Hubert Wetmore Wells, 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

FLOATING for deer on a lonely Adirondack lake. 
How delightful, for one short day, is the solitude of 
such a place, that solitude of which poets love to write. 
And then there is the happy feeling of proprietorship in 
the crystal lake, surrounded by high mountains. Some- 
thing bears one back irresistibly to the time when each 
lake was a discovery, when all was wilderness, and man's 
sole companion was this same eternal solitude. Besides 
what volumes are contained in that one word " floating \' 
the sunlight fading over the hills, the last dying whisper 
of a breeze through the tree tops, the drumming of a 
wood-pecker on some dry, resounding pine ; above all, the 
feeling of suspense, of suppressed excitement, which is to 
many almost the bread of life. How deeply the beauty 
and charm of nature impress us we never know, until, by 
some sudden association of ideas, a hidden chord is 
touched, and more clearly than in a photograph, we see 
again the lake, the woods, the very sunlight of some long- 
forgotten scene. 

Life in the woods is not always pleasant, far from it, 
but it has a peculiar charm which is remembered long 
after its hardships. So, in recalling a hunt, the cold feet, 
cramped position, and constant disappointment are forgot- 
ten, and have no place in my story. Seated in a boat, so 
small that the scarce-troubled water now and then washed 
over its sides, I was waiting for an evening shot at a deer. 

The last rays of a setting sun were fast climbing to the 
mountain tops, bathing the ridges in misty white light, 
leaving the hollows in utter blackness, here gleaming on 
' the rich russet of a dead spruce, there lighting up a deli- 
cate spray of scarlet leaves, the first victim of autumn's 
frosty touch. Lazily we float past the rocky shore. 
Silently moves the paddle, silently the trees cast their per- 
fect reflections in the water, and silently a great heron 
rises, and, scarcely frightened, sails past on wide, bended 
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wings. One or two short flaps, and he lights on a log, low 
fallen in the lake, which many a winter has bleached, 
which many a summer has kindly covered with moss. 
Standing there, the great, gaunt bird at once becomes a 
gnarled and twisted protuberance of the tree itself. He 
gives one quick, distrustful, all-embracing glance, and then 
quietly resumes his interrupted pursuit, " the gentle art of 
angling." 

But soon our attention is attracted from the bird, for 
from the forest comes a faint crackling of twigs. Eye and 
ear strain to locate the sound. Again it is heard, so near 
that each foot-fall can be distinguished, and now the 
bushes at the shore's edge move ; the leaves tremble, and, 
instead of a deer, a porcupine, with that heavy, lumber- 
ing tread, which always promises larger game, slowly and 
carefully, with many fearful pauses, creeps out on a slant- 
ing, slippery log. At the water's edge he stops, timidly 
reaches out a small hooked paw, and, seizing a lily-pad, 
eats it with great relish. But suddenly seeing us, he 
drops his hard-earned food, and with much scratching and 
scrambling, quickly runs up the log, and reaches the 
woods again. 

Then follows a long time of waiting, broken, now by a 
deer's stealthy tread far away in the gloomy woods, now 
by that familiar forest sound, the fall of a dead tree. The 
intense strain on the ear makes it unnaturally sensitive. 
The gurgling of the water, as a muskrat slowly swims 
about, seems almost loud. The mind imagines sounds 
which are not, until, in perfect stillness, the forest seems 
teeming with life. One follows the foot-steps of an imag- 
inary deer for miles, until, just as he is sure that it is a 
deer, a beaver near by slaps the water with his tail. With 
what a start do you involuntarily grasp your gun, and then 
all phantoms vanish in the reality that you have nearly 
upset the boat. 

Gradually it becomes darker, until the first owl gives 
his far-echoing hoot, and then at last there is a real noise. 
Something truly heavy this time is crashing through the 
dry twigs, stumbling over fallen logs, ever coming nearer. 
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with a thrashing of branches, and a rush of dead leaves. 
Now is the time to be perfectly motionless. Now you 
hold your breath, with lips tight closed to force back that 
fierce rush of air, which strives for outlet. You feel that 
your breathing would be audible as those long, sighing 
breaths, heard in the woods. At last the bear, for bear it 
is, can be seen near the edge of the lake, a moving mass 
of blackness against the fainter duskiness of the thick woods, 
and then he is hidden for a moment by a rock standing on 
the shore. With a careful movement 1 aim the rifle at 
the spot where he will first be seen again, when suddenly 
all sounds cease. A short moment of suspense, and I turn 
my head. There sits the guide, with fixed gaze, and there, 
scarce ten feet off, with two paws on the rock, with red 
tongue lolling from his panting jaws, with cocked ears, 
and round, wide-open eyes, stands the bear, the picture of 
surprise, and amused curiosity. A motion to bring the 
gun around, and he drops, and but for the crashing of his 
wild flight, is lost in the darkness. One despairing shot 
at where he ought to be, a leaping flash of sparks from 
the gun's muzzle, and then the echoes grow fainter, the 
crashing in the forest ceases, and all is still. 

Henry M. Sage, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The Lit. has on a previous occasion spoken of the fail- 
ure of Dwight Hall to accomplish all that was hoped of it 
in the furtherance of religious work among us. It has 
doubtless been the means of doing a great amount of good ; 
meetings have increased in attendance, Bible study has 
been encouraged, and the general sentiment throughout 
the body of students in favor of religious work has been 
strengthened. But still there is a lack, a falling far short 
of the possibilities, which seemed, two years ago, almost 
within our reach. The thinly attended meetings, the 
empty corridors echoing now and then to the foot-fall of 
some devoted post-graduate, testify that Dwight Hall is not 
fully answering the purpose as a social help to religious 
life that was hoped and intended by its beneficent donor. 
The question as to where the difficulty lies is too great 
to be settled in a breath, but some elements in it appear 
simple enough for immediate solution. The attitude of 
the majority of the students toward Dwight Hall is not 
what it should be. They do not look upon it as a home, 
as a place where all will be welcome. Nor is the fault of 
this wrong conception wholly theirs. The jealous care on 
the part of the management that the sanctity of the build- 
ing may never be invaded by anything which has a pur- 
pose not strictly religious or devotional makes men feel a 
constraint which detracts much from the desire and en- 
joyment of its privileges. Certain restrictions and re- 
straints here and there cause dissatisfaction and occasional 
alienation. It is unfortunate, for instance, that the fact 
should be well known among the members of the Univer- 
sity that the furnishing of newspapers in the reading 
room, even on week days, was granted by the committee 
in charge as a concession and almost a departure from 
their policy. Such a policy, although connected with acts 
of the utmost generosity cannot fail to rouse an opposition 
more or less vigorous among fellows uninterested in relig- 
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ious work, and dampen the ardor of those already inter- 
ested. Now it is certainly consistent with the promotion 
of Christian work among us that means not strictly re- 
ligious should be taken to remove any such opposition or 
indifference and make Dwight Hall as inviting and home- 
like as possible, except where such means interfere with or 
antagonize the work itself. The President's receptions 
are a step in the right direction and by their success 
have accomplished something already. Why, with all the 
elaborate and costly appointments of Dwight Hall, should 
not other similar means be employed? The recent re- 
newed attempt to have the building opened to the mem- 
bers of the University for some chamber music concerts 
of the highest order was unsuccessful although warmly 
sanctioned by the sentiments of all undergraduates and 
the expressed approval of several members of the faculty. 
That this opportunity to open Dwight Hall should be re- 
fused on the ground that the entertainments were not of a 
strictly religious nature seems strange indeed. Of course 
it may not be desirable to open the Hall to every lecture 
which is to be delivered on the campus, but it does not 
seem probable that the admission of these concerts would 
have constituted a precedent which would be at all em- 
barrassing. It is only during this time when we are des- 
titute of a suitable lecture room on the campus that prop- 
ositions have been made to use Dwight Hall for that pur- 
pose. The new recitation building now being erected will 
meet the want, and there is no probability that in the 
future further propositions of that nature will be urged. 
But in this matter of the concerts it seems that an oppor- 
tunity, valuable to the religious interest of which Dwight 
Hall is the exponent, has been lost ; for the establishment 
here of a series of chamber music concerts to be giv.en 
each winter by the finest musical talent the country 
affords, would be but the addition of one more refining 
and elevating influence emanating from this ' building 
as a center, — an influence which would work in harmony 
with the others and reinforce by its attractiveness, ef- 
forts in the line of strictly religious work, making the in- 
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tenor of the building familiar and connected with pleas- 
ant associations to many who are at present strangers 
to it. 

Perhaps our protest is too late, but reasons have not 
yet been shown to the average undergraduate mind why 
the protest should not be heeded, and why this building 
located here in the center of the bustle and earnestness 
of college, must, in order to accomplish its object, be 
pervaded by a sanctity more inviolable than that of any 
church, rendering it attractive as a resort only to mem- 
bers of one graduate department — transforming it, in 
short, into a shrine which one must approach with uncov- 
ered head and never enter except with penitential psalms 
upon his lips. J. C. G. 



As previously announced in the News, the election of 
the editors for The Lit. from the Class of '90 will take 
place the last Wednesday in February. 

Competition for its own sake. The Lit. does not seek to 
encourage. Procrastinating and desperate eleventh-hour 
efforts it desires decidedly to discourage. It is not in 
the especial interest of any belated aspirants, at the pres- 
ent time, nor is it as a piece of class legislation to help 
such ones in the future that we have taken this step. 
We wish simply to extend to the utmost limit the time in 
which men are capable of their most mature work. To 
those who find their powers late it will offer more en- 
couragement, while it will deprive the provident of none 
of their incentives to early and continued work. We 
think also the choice will be the wiser the longer the 
candidates are on trial. . 



Announcement has also been made of the postpone- 
ment of the time for calling in The Lit. Medal Essays. 
We trust that the two extra months which have been 
added to the time for trial will have their good effect. To 
all undergraduates, from Seniors to Freshmen, interested 
in literary matters, this competition is open. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

-The question has doubtless occurred to some of us col- 



legians, whether, or not, business men and politicians are just 
in their accusations, that we are sadly misled mortals, and not 
fit to judge how things should be run which concern the out- 
side world. To back this view we learn that in Russia Nihil- 
ism has its center in the Universities, in France college students 
are socialists and revolutionists, and in America free-traders. 
We are shown by these examples and by others, where students 
and professors have undoubtedly taken the right side of a great 
question, that the college is as it ought to be, if not the origi- 
nator, yet the reservoir of ideas. In college we have the 
material to make our opinions out of ; and if a college disci- 
pline is worth anything, we are better able to use this material 
of ideas correctly, than we would have been if we had not 
entered. Consequently, I think we are right in claiming that 
a college man is more apt to choose the right course in politics 
than a man of the world. To be sure we lack experience, and 
our knowledge is second-hand. It can be assumed from this 
that we would not succeed in carrying out a policy until we 
became acquainted with its details, but not that we are unable 
to determine what a policy shall be. 

When we come to college, it is likely that we are full of 
prejudices resulting from home training. I do not hiean that 
these beliefs are wrong, but that they are prejudices, because 
we have adopted them at second-hand and not from conviction. 
As a result of four years study, these second-hand opinions 
become largely uprooted. Then, when we adopt different con- 
clusions, or it may be the same ones, we adopt them, not as 
prejudices, but as convictions. The man of the world, on the 
other hand, is much more liable to let any beliefs he has, re- 
main prejudices rather than become convictions. He forms 
his opinion without basis on reason. 

As a general thing it is the student's sincere desire to find 
out the truth. Consequently, whatever considerations are 
brought before him have their proper weight, no matter upon 
which side of the question they bear. To the business man 
those facts which concern him most closely, inevitably have 
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the most force. A workman decides that machinery is 
detrimental to the laboring class, because it displaces labor. 
But from the other side the manufacturer sees that he can 
make money faster with machinery, and then employ more 
laborers. In order to decide between the two, a judge must 
be found who is willing to base his decision on the real relative 
importance of both sides. When a man gets out into the 
world let him be as careful as he may, other things beside the 
desire to find out the truth intrude themselves to bias his 
opinion — public opinion, selfish interest or interest in one's 
friends. The exaggerated relative importance of whatever one 
sees nearest to him, feels most strongly, or knows from expe- 
rience, necessarily disqualify him from judging impartially in 
any question, where his interests or prejudices are in one side 
of the balance against considerations to which he is indifferent 
on the other side. a. m. h. 

-The snow-capped Jungfrau was glittering with all its 



beauty in the afternoon sun, charming Interlaken was at its 
best as we reluctantly turned away to continue our journey to 
the Falls of Giessbach. A pleasant sail on Lake Brienze, a 
ride on the elevated tram, brought us to our destination, and 
unfolded a scene most picturesque and grand. A feeling of 
awe creeps upon us as we realize our position. Alone in the 
heart of the Alps, separated from the world, and yet in a world 
of our own, surrounded by mountains and lakes, the solemn 
stillness of the spot broken only by the roar of the cascade, 
the new experience enchants us. But the picture which rises 
before us ! Far above tower the mountains, bathed a thousand 
feet beneath by the waters of the lake. The cascade leaping 
from rock to rock, the deep green of its mossy banks, and the 
numerous rustic bridges crossing and recrossing its falls, the 
picturesque terrace of the hotel, and the glimpses of the clear 
blue lake through the trees combine to form a remarkable im- 
pression upon the mind. And while we stand wrapt in won- 
der at the scene, fast falling darkness comes upon us. Sud- 
denly a rocket shoots out from the upper bridge of the falls, 
and as the golden stars die away, an answering light shines 
forth from the gloom below. Then little gleams of fire twinkle 
from all the bridges and, in an instant, the darkness is changed 
to light, revealing the falling waters and flooding the spray 
now with red, now with blue, as the flames illumine the whole 
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length of the cascade. The varying colors grew dimmer and 
dimmer, and the music of the falling waters alone assures us 
that the fairy-like picture was not a dream. f. t. b. 

How much keener is the difference between winter and 

summer in the country than in the city ! In town it is hardly 
felt, the streets are as full of life and light as ever, and there is 
only the cold, and perhaps some dirty snow to remind one that 
summer is gone. In the country, even by day, there are the 
stretches of glistening white, the frozen streams, and the ice- 
hung trees, all marking the change of season. 

But especially by night is the transformation complete, — it 
is all the difference between life and death. On a summer 
evening in the woods or fields, the very air teems with life, and 
is full of flying things which whir about one's ears, and flit 
past one's eyes, dimly seen in the darkness. The breeze comes 
laden with strange perfumes stronger than by day, and filled 
with the song of birds and the hum of insects ; even the rustle 
of the leaves, and the sighing of the pines seemed to breathe 
forth the life of the forest. The moon and stars shine softly, 
and all appears in sympathy with the living, breathing spirit 
of the night. 

On a winter night all this is changed ; the stars are hard, 
cold diamonds set in a polished sphere of ebony. The birds 
and insects have gone to warmer lands or perished in the cold ; 
the trees are naked ghosts of their summer selves, the creaking 
of their bare branches in the wind is almost uncanny, and a 
spell seems to be cast even over the dwellings of man, for as 
one passes by, especially if hurried along in the rapid course 
of a railroad train, even the houses look like cardboard toys, 
and the lights in their windows have the- unreality of Will-o'- 
the- Wisps. If a winding sheet of snow is spread over all, the 
ghostliness is but increased. And one sees that the life of 
nature is indeed laid to rest until the spring. There is some- 
thing depressing about the universal deadness and desolation, 
and one is glad enough to get back to the bustle and hurry, 
the lights and noise, and the artificial summer of the city. 

H. T. K. 

Dark hangs the pall of blue-gray wintry clouds. I shud- 
der and shiver, and wrap myself close to keep off the frosty touch 
of the blustering North wind. In the oozing, eddying, muddy 
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brown waters of the East River float with the current, broken 
blocks of ice, crushing and crunching and crumbling one 
another in their resistless progress to the sea. Ahoy-O ! Ahoy- 
O ! up with the anchor, loosen the ropes all stiff with ice, quick, 
— there is no time now to say good-bye — let go the engines, 
churn the thick, yellow waves, lash into fragments the floating 
ice-cakes ; blow, steam whistles, blow, for we are off to Ber- 
muda, to the land of coral and palms, and laughing blue waters 
that dance in the light of the sun. Oh ! how bleak and shriv- 
elled and dark looked the shores as our ship glided down to the 
ocean. Even the disconsolate sea-gulls, hovering over with 
ruffled feathers, and crying out bitterly against the cold, glad- 
dened us with their gleam of white, so gloomy were sky and 
land and sea. 

Two pale sunrises and ruddy sunsets follow, two days of 
tossing on indigo billows whose crests break white with foam, 
echoing hoarsely till their echoes die away ; while ever about 
us wheel the spray-dashed petrels. No longer is the air sharp 
and biting ; one after another the icicles have lost their grasp 
and dropped from the shrouds. The sea turns to Prussian 
blue and grows more transparent as the moments pass. At 
length comes a faint blue on the horizon ; imperceptibly it 
grows into an outline ; separate islands, still misty through dis- 
tance appear. Through the guardian reefs by a tortuous 
channel we pass, sailing over gentle waves of cobalt which 
softly pat against the sides of our vessel, close to gray caverns 
streaked with the red-brown of the Sargasso weed, all worn 
into fantastic forms, and garlanded with ghostly imageries. 
And all the while the odor-laden air and laughing crystal 
waters and glistening coral rocks are breathing out sweet fan- 
cies. Onward, still onward, we sail, right into the heart of the 
islands, where cedar-clad hills are suffused with the blush of 
the fragrant pink oleander. Darting among the tamarind trees 
flash the wings of the cardinal bird, all stained with the juice 
of the poppy ; the Pride-of-India trees are full of white-eyed 
Vircos chirping merrily as they peck at the berries ; while high 
above all, the Royal Palms lift their majestic heads. The air 
is heavy with Jasmine's scent and the odors of roses, borne 
over waters whose blue mocks the blue of the heavens. Ah ! 
Spirit of the South, thou hast charmed Nature with <hy gentle 
whispering, till she has unknit her frown, and her tears are 
dissolved in laughter. g. a. h. 
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The Salem of to-day differs little from the Salem of the 



past ; to be sure the witch with her black cat and broomstick 
has disappeared and the ducking-stool is no more, but there 
still remain the old docks and quaint houses with their gabled 
roofs, relics to which the inhabitants cling with a lingering 
fondness, as though the tide of progress might sweep them 
away. Hawthorne's memory, too, has given to everything a 
lasting interest, and as we walk through the shady streets past 
his old home down to the Custom House, which stands facing 
the blue waters of the harbor, our thoughts love to go back 
and linger in the sweet memories of the past in which he lived 
and wrote. And yet with all the pleasure, a lack of harmony 
in the surroundings seems to disturb our reveries, for strangers 
now occupy the author's home, and the antique desks and 
chairs which gave such a charm to the old Custom House have 
made way for more modern furniture. We feel a touch of 
pathos in the contrast, and find ourselves wishing that the old 
and new were not so closely blended. 

Yet there is one spot in Salem where there are no rude re- 
minders of the present. It is the old East India Marine Mu- 
seum. In the midst of the stir of business, it stands like some 
little chapel with its open door inviting us to enter. So let us 
leave the hurrying crowds below, and climb the dark stairs to 
rest awhile. How bright and cheery is the scene within ! The 
cleanly scrubbed floors, and prim white cases, with their glass 
fronts staring vacantly at each other, form a peaceful resting 
place for the memorials of many perilous voyages. Here is a 
group of weapons from the South Sea Islands, strange and 
fierce ; near them are some shawls of rare fabric curiously 
worked in beads and feathers ; while on the shelves, models of 
ships, canoes from Africa, shells, fish, — a multitude of curi- 
osities are strewn around in picturesque confusion. As we 
gaze on them, the influence of the place seems to cast a spell 
over us. The walls stretch away into sparkling waves, and the 
case before us becomes a gray weather-beaten ship, now gaily 
ploughing these waves as she sails up the harbor. Hark ! we 
can hear the shouts of the sailors and the welcome of their 
waiting friends. The view changes : the same ship is now be- 
set by a storm in the tropics ; her bow is headed bravely to the 
wind, yet the lashing seas break on her deck in rolls of thunder. 
Now she pitches to one side, now — but here the illusion is 
18 
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suddenly dispelled, for the little old sailor, the presiding genius 
of the spot, has come up, and is waiting to explain in his trem- 
bling voice the various things of interest. Surely he is a fit 
inhabitant of such a place. Among the relics of the past he 
lives and dreams. His garrulous tongue day after day repeats 
the same story of his travels and adventures, and, as we listen, 
a shade of sadness steals over us at the sight of his scarred face 
lighting up with almost childish interest. But now the time 
has come to go, yet we are loth to leave this gentle atmosphere. 
The very breezes laden with the scent of apple blossoms from 
the neighboring garden love to steal in and whisk about the 
old cabinets. We, too, standing on the threshold to take a last 
glance at the scene, would fain remain longer ; yet with a sigh 
we pass down again to the busy street and plunge into its noise 
and confusion. Few of the passers-by think of the little place 
above them, but our thoughts turn to it many times afterwards 
and even now, as distinctly as on that day, we can see the old 
sailor among his treasures. w. a. d. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Yale vs. Crescents. 

At Brooklyn, Nov. 6, Yale defeated the Crescent Foot Ball 
Team by a score of 44 to d. 

Election of Treasurer of the Univef'sity, 

At a meeting of the Corporation, Nov. 8, the Hon. William 
W. Farnam, '66^ was elected Treasurer of the University. 

Yale vs, Amherst. 

At the Field, Nov. 10, Yale defeated Amherst by a score of 
70 to o. 

Freshmen vs. Amherst Agricultural College. 

At Amherst, Nov. 10, the Yale Freshmen defeated the Am- 
herst Agricultural College by a score of 32 to o. 

A Freshman Literary Society 
was formed Nov. 9 in Linonia Hall. 

K M. C. A. Lecture. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cable lectured Nov. 12, in Dwight Hall, on the 
subject, " Some Very Old Politics.*' 

Hare and Hounds Run. 

In the Hare and Hounds Run from the Field, Nov. 14, Ryder, 
'91 and Reynolds, '91 were the hares, and Lloyd, '91 was the 
first hound in. 

Yale vs. Wesleyan. 

At the Field, Nov. 17, Yale defeated Wesleyan by a score 
of 105 to o. 

Elections to X. J. 6. 

W. P. Aiken, T. W. Buchanan, E. L. Parsons, Giflford Pin- 
chot, and Ferdinand Schwill were elected into X. A, &, Nov. 
19. 
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The 0, B. K. Lecture Course 

For the present college year was opened Nov. 19 by Prof. 
Arthur T. Hadley, who spoke on " Trade Monopolies." 

The Laying of the Corner-stone 
Of the new recitation building occurred Nov. 21. 

Corporation Member, 

At a Corporation meeting Nov. 19, Rev. Geo. Bushnell 
was elected a member of that body. 

Yale vs, Princeton. 

At the Polo Grounds, New York City, Nov. 24, Yale de- 
feated Princeton at foot ball after a most closely contested 
game. Score, 10 to o. This gave Yale the foot ball champion- 
ship for 1888, as Harvard, owing to a decree of her Faculty, 
forfeited her game to Yale, which was scheduled for Thanks- 
giving in New York. This is the first time in the history of 
foot ball at Yale that a team has completed the season without 
allowing opponents to score in any game. 

Yale Freshmen vs. Harvard Freshmen, 

At Cambridge, Dec. i, the Yale Freshmen were beaten by 
the Harvard Freshmen by a score of 2t^ to 4. 

Foot Ball Captain, 

At a meeting of the foot ball team, Dec. 3, Mr. W. C. 
Rhodes, '91, was elected captain of the team. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Sigurd Slembe. A Dramatic Trilogy. By BjSrnstjerne Bj3rnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by William Morton Payne. Boston and New 

York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $i.oo. For sale by Judd. 

• 

Bj5rnson is probably universally reckoned among us as the great national 
writer of Norway, but hitherto he has been known to most of us only as the 
author of peasant stories of his country. But much of his work, perhaps 
the best of his work, is in quite other lines, lines altogether new to us. 
Sigurd Slembe opens to us a new field of literature, a new type of dramatic 
work, as strongly marked with the national stamp as the wealth of northern 
mythology aud story which has enriched our store in the past. As we read 
there is much in the diction that impresses us with its resemblance to the 
Greek drama. The long dialogues, each speech a line or a part of a line, 
the abstract thought and monumental character of single lines, the severity, 
almost baldness, of the poetry, all recall Sophocles and Aeschylus. Such a 
passage occurs near the opening of the play (Part I, Scene 2) : 

Tora. I hear that thou 

Hast fought with Bejntejn. 
Sigurd. Ay, and conquered him. 
Koll. Unwise it is to battle with the strongest. 
Sigurd, With whom else then ? 
KolL A son of Adalbrekt 

May not at all times conquer. 

Sigurd, a natural son of the king, implores his mother, Tora, to reveal his 
father's name, and when she would keep silence says — 

It is too late, for now I know at once 
Too little and too much. 

Yet it is far from being an imitation of the Greek. Everywhere are the 
unmistakable traces of its northern origin as clearly distinguished as is the 
Scandinavian mythology from the Grecian, no imitation of foreign models, 
but full of its own character, worthy of study for what it is in itself as well 
as for the literature which it represents. 

History of Tennessee. The Making of a State. By James Phelan. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

The present tendency of historical writing in this country seems to be 
toward the production of local narratives, personal memoirs, etc., rather 
than to the construction of a complete national history. Perhaps it is in 
this way that the material is to be preserved until a due perception of the 
essential unity of the whole, made possible by greater distance from the 
time of action and closer relations of the parts, shall produce a true national 
history. Meanwhile it is but natural that each writer should seem to exalt 
the importance of his own subject, and if our author does occasionally — and 
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we must admit rarely — seem to us to burst forth into a laudation of his peo- 
ple or their leaders which the occasion hardly justifies, we must remember 
that his part is rather that of an advocate than of a judge. 

There are many features of peculiar interest in the situation of the early 
settlement of Tennessee. Pushed far into the hunting grounds of powerful 
tribes jealous of their encroachments, isolated by hundreds of miles of wil- 
derness from the coast settlements under whose nominal control they were, 
independence and self-reliance were of necessity early developed among 
them. A proof of this was the formation of the State of Franklin outside of 
the control of North Carolina. In the contest for the control of the Missis- 
sippi the result might have been quite different had it not been for these 
sturdy and energetic pioneers whose grip once secured was not to be shaken 
off. The author has written a history of the State, subordinating national 
affairs to State issues throughout, and has written both discriminatingly and 
entertainingly. 

Jesus in Modern Life. By Algernon Sydney Logan. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

This work is one of the applications of the critical and scientific spirit of 
the age to the New Testament narrative which finds its most noted expounder 
in Matthew Arnold and seeks to differentiate what it regards as mjrthical and 
extraneous from the central and fundamental truth, and to prove that when 
the artificial rubbish has been swept away all that is essential still remains. 

The work finds its source not in a spirit of hostility and destruction but 
the desire to make more clear the path for those to whom a too literal inter- 
pretation has proved a stumbling block, and is inspired by a genuine and 
deep love of the character of Jesus, and of the book which has been to him 
from childhood a " fairy city of the heart." Yet we cannot help feeling that 
in the " admiration and sympathy " which for him constitute the element of 
reverence we should find but a partial substitute for our reverence of wor- 
ship. His aim is always toward the humanizing of Jesus. Again and again 
he irritates us as he assumes his point and after thus begging the question 
goes on with this material to prove it. By what right, we continually ask, 
have you ignored the possibility of truth in the narrative, in order to con- 
struct an ingenious theory of the source of the myth ? You have evolved a 
conception of what manner of man Jesus should have been and then pro- 
ceeded to a laborious reconstruction of the framework of the gospel narra- 
tive to fit your creation. 

The spirit of modern science is far-reaching. It pushes into every de- 
partment to apply to all things its measurements and rules. But it assumes 
too much. It has yet to learn the lesson that inductive laws are not beyond 
disproof, that all things without the range of present experience are not of 
necessity false, and that behind all law there is an ultimate inexplicable 
something else which sets at naught analysis and can never be defined. 

On Horseback. A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. With 
Notes of Travel in Mexico and California. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, MifHin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

It is at first hardly easy to separate out the exact source of the pleasure 
which we derive from such a book as this. It is not that we find in it any- 
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thing very wonderful or new, which Mr. Warner has discovered and laid 
before us. The region through which he rode is indeed one which few of 
us have visited and many of us would like to visit, full of interest and ex- 
periences beyond our ordinary life and the scenes to which we have been 
accustomed, but after all others have already told us of all that Mr. Warner 
encountered, differing probably not at all from what we should ourselves 
experience on the same jaunt. But this is the very charm of the book. Who 
would not count himself lucky to ride with such a companion ? Or what 
New England ridge or Southern hillside would not be made more delight- 
ful in such society? Together with the quotation-saturated Professor and 
the Friend of Humanity we jog along shaded paths unutterably stony and 
by rhododendron-hung streams which we have to continually ford, seeing 
and feeling every beauty and discomfort, now looking out over forest-cov- 
ered mountain-ranges which stretch in broken lines far into other States, 
again compelled to forego even the bacon and the slack-baked bread of the 
region, as "for our own dinner we drank at the brook, and the Professor 
produced a few sonnets." So at the end of our ride we turn away feeling 
that we are breaking company with those whose acquaintance we have been 
forming on the journey, whom we met as strangers and part from as friends. 
In the Mexican Notes we catch a vivid glimpse of Mexico, its variety of 
climate and products, its snow-capped peaks rising from tropical plains, its 
bad government and corrupt officials, its social condition which blends so 
strangely the civilization of Spain and the barbarism of the natives, its vices, 
its people, lazy, good-natured, hospitable, dirty. There is everywhere a 
laxity which hardly shocks us, so much does it seem to be an essential and 
inevitable part of the people and a picturesqueness which casts its delight 
over all. 

The Story of Media^ Babylon^ and Persia. By Z6nalde A. Ragozin. Story of 
the Nations Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50. For sale 
by Judd. 

This book and the others in the series, by the same writer Stories of As- 
syria and Chaldea, have served to present in a popular form some of the 
results of recent historical research in the East. It is a quarter to which not 
only archaeologists and anthropologists, but all thoughtful students of 
humanity, are looking for records of the earliest development of civilization 
and culture. The question to what people we are indebted for the first ex- 
amples of advance in the scale of private and national life seems in a fair way 
to be settled, in favor not of the Aryan or Semitic races, but of the Turanian 
peoples. New facts which often change or modify as well as confirm scien- 
tific or historical theories in these lines are constantly brought to light by 
investigations into the remains of ancient Assyria or Babylon. Hence it is 
that the latest publications on these subjects are read with eagerness. 

Madame Ragozin's work, while containing the results of recent research, 
is adapted to the average reader and is written in a clear and pleasing style. 
The first part of the book takes up the religion of the Persians and its founder, 
Zoroaster. The development of the old Aryan myths into the more exalted and 
spiritual conceptions of the Avesta is traced, and the high standard of the relig- 
ion as taught in its purity by Zoroaster is pointed out. Many of its interesting 
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ceremonies and customs are also described. This whole topic in its con- 
nection with the Jewish faith, and its bearing upon the study of comparative 
religions, is full of interest. The later chapters deal more exclusively with 
history. The overthrow of Judah ; Babylon and Nebuchadrezzar ; the rise 
of Media and Persia ; the conquests of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, are 
successively sketched, and frequent illustrations of monuments add to the 
enjoyment of the book. 

It is a dangerous temptation, where the data are few and recently furnished, 
to draw inferences greater than are warranted by the facts. Subsequent ex- 
amination of history often materially modifies and circumscribes earlier 
inductions. Of this we find an example, in the work before us, in the 
description of the fegibi banking house. The existence of such an institu- 
tion at that early date would be a fact of great interest to students of polit- 
ical organizations,, but recent advices from the British Museum completely 
dissipate the theory of a banking house. Even the so-called bills of ex- 
change are now considered as perhaps only letters of introduction. l. b. 

The Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole, assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and 
Arthur Gilman. Story of the Nations Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

The attempt to compress within the limits of a single volume the history 
of a nation is a task beset with difficulties, and we can hardly blame the 
author if at the end we are oppressed with a disturbing sense of what has 
not been told. The romantic tale of the sudden growth ^and wide dominion 
of the Ottoman Empire which rose within three centuries from the obscure 
mountain-tribe of Asia Minor, numbering hardly five hundred warriors, to 
the summit of its splendor under Suleyman the Magnificent, whose sway 
three continents owned and whose armies encamped beneath the walls of 
Vienna itself, has never yet been adequately told. The present work is not 
an attempt to supply this want, but to set briefly before us the main features 
of Turkish history grouped in their proper relations. In a work of no greater 
compass it is often a necessity that the narrative should become little more 
than a recital of dates and battles. Yet we cannot help feeling that we 
might have spared some of the long extracts from other writers to make 
room for more detailed work on the part of the author. Moreover the di- 
gression of eighty pages — one-quarter of the whole — which interrupts the 
story, to tell of the capitol, the court, Ottoman literature, etc., seems dis- 
proportionate. On the whole the book impresses us as one in which a due 
conception of unity was too little preserved. 

The author writes with an evident understanding of his subject, but always 
as an Englishman, for he has not that closest sympathy with the oriental 
mind which would make us forget the narrator in his work. We can never 
lose sight of the fact that a European guide is pointing out to us what is 
worthy of notice in an Eastern people or sink ourselves into undistinguished 
observers mingling in the unconscious throng of an oriental city. 

Stories from the Italian Poets. With Critical Notices from the Life and 
Genius of the Authors. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. For 
sale by Judd. 

The edition of The Italian Poets before us is not a complete reissue of 
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that work, as it does not contain the "Tales from Boiardo " and the metrical 
translation of the Appendix of the first edition, although the publication of 
a third volume embracing these may be hoped for in the near future in case 
the public interest should seem to call for it. The first volume is wholly 
occupied with Dante, of whose work a complete abstract is given ; the sec- 
ond deals with Tasso, Ariosto, and Pulci. We are here furnished with easy 
access to the most popular of the tales of the most famous Italian poets, 
translated into English prose, as well as brief and accurate biographies of 
their authors. They have been useful not alone in presenting to English 
students unacquainted with Italian the substance of the poetry of these 
authors, but for arousing general interest in Italian literature as well. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M, Aurelius Antoninas, Translated by George 
Long. Revised Edition. Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius can never lose their interest and value. 
Composed as they are of the daily and private meditations of one accus- 
tomed to dwell in the inner life, they derive an added interest from the posi- 
tion of the writer and the situation in which they were made. Aurelius 
stands to us as the last of the Roman Emperors, and the last fifteen years of 
his life were one long campaign against the ever-thickening foes of the Em- 
pire, as he' struggled to maintain the dominion of Hadrian, which with his 
death lost all power of resistance. In camp and on the field, overweighted 
with the cares laid on one whose nature was fitted rather for the retired life 
of a recluse than the burden of a State, he withdraws for consolation to his 
private journal, and shows us in fragmentary jottings his gentle and lovable 
nature. It is a source of regret that he wrote in Greek rather than his native 
tongue, but in the pages of this excellent translation we learn to know, as we 
know few great men. One of the noblest whose name history contains. 

Books and Men, By Agnes Repplier. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

The literary essay is a form of writing perhaps too little used among us 
now. It may be that this age of exactness and research, when every depart- 
ment of human knowledge is being brought under the domain of precise 
and scientific rules furnishes an atmosphere hardly fitted to the development 
of that quick and intense sympathy, that love and veneration for the past, 
whence comes the inspiration of this style. But it is seldom indeed that we 
find a book which we can read with keener enjoyment than the volume be- 
fore us. In the midst of our nice analyses and laborious psychological dis- 
section we turn. with weariness and impatience to that realm where the 
imagination may again roam unfettered in the garden of Adonis, and like a 
child in the forest feel the wondering consciousness of mysterious living 
forces on every side. After all is it not the richer experience ? Was Pschye 
the happier when having lit the candle to observe her sleeping Cupid's face 
he left her desolate? Can the scientific world with its method and its 
formulae ever be the literary world, or can the one exist in the other? Such 
are the questions that come upon us as we read the essays, '* Children, Past 
and Present," "On the Benefits of Supersitition," "The Decay of Senti- 
ment," " What Children Read," all turning us back to linger lovingly over 
the delicate beauties and delightful terrors which may enrich the child-life 
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with its laughter and its awe in the presence of the unknown world that 
surrounds it, but which modern system and science drive away. In the 
remaining essays, too, we find the same sympathetic qualities which take 
hold on the life of whatever is treated. 

Pansies for Thoughts. From the Writings of Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). Com- 
piled and arranged with an appropriate text for each day by Grace Liv- 
ingstone. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 

To those who have grown familiar with the books of Pansy and learned to 
love her earnest Christian spirit this calendar of her best words will be wel- 
come. Often both text and quotation are brought into clearer light from 
\nutual conjunction. The volume is attractively and daintily gotten up and 
«nll find a ready sale. 

Christmas and New Year Cards. Boston : L. Prang & Co. 

This well-known firm is again at the front with a collection of designs 
yielding in no respect to those which have made their reputation in the past. 
Their many Art Novelties and quaint devices will once more solve for many 
the puzzling question of a suitable gift, for their variety is sutficient to pro- 
vide an appropriate remembrance under all circumstances. Especially 
noteworthy are some of their new and pleasing designs of calendars. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rodolfo Lauciani, LL.D. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. |6.oo. For sale by Judd. 

Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Ran-, 
dolph. By Moncure Daniel Conway. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $3.00. For sale by Judd. 

A History of Greece. By Evel)'n Abbott, M.A., LL.D. From the earliest 
times to the Ionian revolt. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.25. For 
sale by Judd. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By James E. Thorold- Rogers. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. For sale by Judd. 

American Literature. 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Vol. II. 
American Poetry and Fiction. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.00. For sale by Judd. 

The Writer's Handbook. A Guide to the Art of Composition. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

The Story of Mediaeval France. By Gustave Masson, B. A. Story of the Na- 
tions Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

Paradoxes of a Philistine. By William S.Walsh. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00. 

RECEIVED. 

Patriotic Reader ; or^ Human Liberty Developed in Verse and Prose^ from Vari- 
ous AgeSf Lands^ and Races. With Historical Notes. By Henry B. Car- 
rington, U.S.A., LL.D. In sixteen parts. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.20. 

Tru£ or False Finance. The Issue of 1888. By a Tax-Payer. Questions of 
the Day Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons: 25 cents. 
For sale by Judd. 

The Taming of the Shrew. By William Shakspeare. Cassell's National 
Library. 10 cents. 

From London to Land's End. By Daniel Defoe. Cassell's National Library. 
10 cents. 

Plutarch's Lives of Nicias, Crassus, Aratus^ and Theseus. Cassell's National 
Library. 10 cents. 

Essays on Burns and Scott, By Thomas Carlyle. Cassell's National Library. 
10 cents. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

As one who takes his wand in hand 

To search for hidden water-wells 
And at the trivial command 

Of magic hazel thinks he spells 
Earth's riddle, so the many sing. 

O for the hand to lightly fling 

Aside the trickster that deceives 

The clown, this bourgeon with its leaves I 

For Mother-Nature waters well 

The bases of her ample hills, 

And stores upon the many shelves 

Of her vast treasure-house rare gold 

And diadems for him that delves 

And dares to turn the glebe and mould. 

O Nature, let no curtain veil 
Nor shut me from the starry light 
Of thy bright eyes till it grow pale ! 
The royal glories of thy night 
Are seen to him who loves alone — 
Who loves, and longs, and waits upon 
Thy benediction. The vain rod 
May find thee, knowing not the truth 
That every beck of every tree. 
The breath of flowers, and grasses* nod 
Are but one voice that echoes thee. 

Some time ago as the Table reviewed its pile of exchanges its eye fell 
upon a brisk political article written in the Johnsonian style which sums up 
itself very well in the words of that lovable but splenetic old Tory critic, 
" Sir, I perceive that you are a vile Whig !" It is so easy to smile at Dr. 
Johnson, for fret and fume as he would, he could not cover up his great 
heart set away somewhere in his big, kindly body. He was often rash, 
excited, exaggerative, not infrequently rude with a rudeness that approx- 
imated to brutality, but we can forgive him all this when we recall his love 
for the prodigal genius of " poor Goldy." Whether we like him and forgive 
him or not, of this we may be well assured. There was nothing monotonous 
about him. His temper was up-hill-and-down-dale along an abscissa 
always clearly discernible. However that may be, we are now thinking of 
his choleric criticism, " Sir, I perceive that you are a vile Whig and know 
nothing of this matter." How amusing and how worthless is such snarl ! 
It is amazingly false — the Doctor loved truth-telling — in its spirit ; it is in- 
tolerant, it is absolutely inconsiderate, and lastly it is personal and abusive. 
There is neither mental nor moral poise in it, but it is a wild flinging of 
arms and stamping of feet, " signifying nothing." 
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Very much in this line is the tone of a recent controversy between the 
leading journal of Columbia College and one of our own bi-weeklies. A 
truce to this strained attempt at malicious sarcasms and brutal personalities 
reminding one of the snarl and bite of an angry dog, and thoroughly unkind, 
and unbecoming gentlemen. Malice and brutality are their own answerers, 
and while they grieve and wound us we must not consider them nor 
" reply " to them lest we find ourselves convicted out of our own mouths. 
To convince one that he is not proper nor genteel is not possible through 
insult and manifest outrage of propriety. We may remember the boy who 
was accused of a lack of " manners." " Oh ! I have good manners/' said 
he, "but I don't use *em." By all means let us "use" them, and though 
our friend yonder may displease, nay, even wrong us, we shall not prove 
our own superiority by villainous retaliation. No, college journalism, 
especially when it takes the form of criticism or controversy, should be free 
from the disgrace of calling names, should be free from unfairness, in a 
word, should be animated by a spirit of kindness and good will, for other- 
wise to what end are the privileges of the higher education ? Whenever 
the Table reads a self-indulgent sarcasm it reverts to Mr. Randolph of Vir- 
ginia whose life was lived on the north side of the street unwarmed by the 
blessed sun of kindness. His seems as lonely, as pathetic a figure as that 
of Robert Burns after the Edinburgh episode. Yes, sarcasm is mental bully- 
ing, and the bully has no recognized place among us. 

The Chironian prints some points in the article of Miss Gardener on 
" Sex in Brain " read a few months ago before the Woman's Council in 
Washington. We refer to it with pleasure for it once more forces upon our 
attention the stir and bustle of a high intellectual activity among the women 
of our country. Like every other movement the woman's movement will 
make large demaijds, it will in all probability exceed its proper bounds, it 
will be extreme, but the less its on-rushing force is hindered the sooner will 
the reactionary current set in, the sooner will the pendulum attain itseuqilib- 
rium. And although we may expect a deal of " graceless railing " and a 
deal of such anti-masculine twaddle as is talked to-day in a certain famous 
society of the metropolis, of one thing we may be well-assured: Nature 
will have her way, nor will long suffer herself to be distorted. "Time," 
says the Greek maxim, " Time, the wisest of all things, for he is the unfail- 
ing discoverer." 

The poetry of our various exchanges is concerned for the most part with 
love, both the passion of youth and the ethereal calm afifection of age. The 
editorial work is generally good and is profitable reading. There seems to 
be nothing strikingly fine in the line of prose. In a word, the magazines for 
the month of November are average. The Vassar Miscellany and Texas 
Univ. render us, each, a political article. The first is, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, quite ordinary, it covers its ground very well, however, and is 
interesting reading ; the second advocates a position which does not seem 
to demand advocacy. The Amherst Lit, is better than we found it last 
month. The "inimitable Tolstoi " as Howells calls him, is the subject of a 
pleasing article in the Nassau Lit, The Dartmouth Lit. prints a stirring 
little criticism of the poetry of Mr. Gilder ; the piece is fresh, bright, 
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original, and we find the author occasionally showing his face and giving 
character to what he says. It is often not so much what is said as who says 
it and how. We are the recipient of a vast number of western papers which 
we may not mention for lack of space. 

Once more our " olla podrida :" 

MAJOREM. 

Through the masses of the wheat. 
Through the daisies, fair and sweet. 
Through the swaying meadow grass. 
Bending light to let her pass, 
Kissing half her garment's hem, 
Comes my sweet, my Majorem. 

Who so sweet and fair as she, 
Maid of love and memory ? 
Should the daises fail to greet, 
In obedience lack the wheat. 
Meadow grasses cease to raise 
Loving glances in her praise, 

I beneath her feet would fall. 

Make amends to her for all ; 

Seeing me she should not miss 

Praise of blossom, grasses^ kiss ; 

In my form would closely lie 

All her servants' ministry. — The Dartmouth, 



A DESERTED GRAVE-YARD. 
I. 

Why, as I pass, upon a stranger's way. 

This long forsaken village of the dead. 

Where seldom voices' ring or footsteps' tread 

The listening stillness breaks, but day by day 

The willow's withes droop lower, as the lay 

Of the thrush rises, while o'er each low bed 

Briars weave tangles, and gray lichens, wed 

To the stained marbles, hasten their decay, — 

Why do the quick tears all unbidden rise ? 

It is my better self comes back to mourn 

Its dead : — fair thoughts, sweet hopes that looked not long 

Upon the world, with wistful, dreamy eyes ; 

High purposes, that, frail to strive, were borne 

To death amid life's whirling current strong. 

II. 
When, after years spent in a distant land, 
One, here returning, finds in this lone place 
All that remains to speak of each dear face ; — 
No loving look, no pressure of the hand, 
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No answer given to his grief's demand 

" Where art thou ? " — yet may hope his sorrow chase, 

Pointing to worlds beyond. So, as a space 

I muse, hope whispers — " When this iron band 

Of life, that crushes and subdues thy heart 

Into dull acquiescence, shall be loosed, 

Thy spirit, freed, shall seek and find once more 

These its fair children, not again to part ; 

They shall be thine more fully than they used. 

And shall fulfill, wherein they failed before. 

— Vassat Miscellany, 



A SONG OF THE YOUNGER YEARS. 

Under the shining stars, my dear, 

Under the silver stars, 
While the voices of night are blending clear 

With the sound of the sweet guitars : 
While your eyes are softened to tears, my dear. 

Your pure eyes dewy with tears. 
We are back in the younger years, my dear. 
Back in the golden years. 

Under the forest trees, my dear, 

Our true old friends, the trees. 
That are bending their branches down to hear 

Love's olden melodies : 
Away from life's sorrow and fears, my dear. 

From its heart-break, sorrow and fears. 
We are back in the younger years, my dear. 
Back in the golden years.- 

O, the fall of your loosened hair, my dear. 

Your halo of yellow hair ! 
O, the light of stars in your eyes, and the clear 

White memories shining there ! 
From existence the shadow clears, my dear, 

The desolate shadow clears : — 
We are back in the younger years, my dear, 
Back in the golden years. 

What care we though we feign the truth, my dear, 

Though we dream this dream is truth ? 
Why care for the snows of yester-year? 

We are kissing the lips of youth. 
Though to-morrow the love-vane veers, my dear. 

Through the sweet, false love- vane veers, 
We are back in the younger years, my dear. 
Back in the golden years. 

— Virginia University Magasdne. 
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A THOUGHT. 

Fortunate thou, who oft alone canst lie 

On sunny mountain-tops, in thoughtful ease, 
And bare thy brows to the cool upper breeze 
That whispers rustling through the grass and trees, 

Soothing thy mind with,softest melody. 

Then may'st thou look abroad upon the land 
Spreading in swelling billows at thy feet 
Wave upon wave, till sky and landscape meet 
In faint blue hills. Now from thy lofty seat 

The calm of Nature see and understand ! 

Then shall Creation's spirit, drawing near, 

Sink with a wealth of peace into thy heart, 
And tell thee — hinder not its blessed art — 
" Thou too of what thou seest art a part ; 

Be like it, — calm, complaintless ; never fear !" 

. — Williams Lit 



love's DECEMBER. 

Tell me again that you love me, 

As you did in the spring-time sweet, 
When the blue skies laughed above me. 

And the violets sprang at my feet. 
When the bird in the nest was calling 

Her mate from the purple sky. 
With the splendor of sunset falling. 

All the world was but you and I. 

You gave me garlands the rarest, 

Red roses and lilies so white ; 
You named me queen of the fairest. 

And called me the star of your night. 
You kissed my lips in your wooing, 

My cheek was warm with your breath ; 
But ah ! 't was my heart's undoing — 

Your heart was more cruel than death. 

Glad was the spring with our meeting, 

The summer was golden with bliss. 
Alas ! that my joy was so fleeting ! 

That love can have winter like this ! 
In dreams the sound of your singing 

Again falls sweet on my ear ; 
And in dreams, O love ! I am clinging 

To hopes that were dead with the year. 

— Dartmouth Lit, 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT ASLEEP. 

Out quaint little preacher 

Is hidden away, 
Asleep 'neath the leaves 

Till the sunshiny May 
Awakes all the flowers 

To frolic and play. 

Although he is sleeping. 

His sermon will take 
Unbidden, a form 

In his dreams, till he wake. 
Be silent, in falling, then, 

Each downy flake ! 

So long as the flowers 

Are such giddy things ; 
While the fell dragon-flies 

Flutter on wings — 
A reason for preaching 

Each vernal time brings. 

The parish is growing, 

Its duties are great — 
The priest must be knowing 

Both early and late. 
And save all the erring 

From what ever fate. 

Thus, as he sleeps 

'Neath the ice and the snows, 
His busy mind keeps 

Still at work, till there grows 
An excellent sermon — 

In forcible prose. 

Let us all go to hear it — 

Some bright day in spring, 
When hylas are merry, 

And little birds sing. 
And birches their tassels 

In golden braids swing. 

Step lightly, then, loiterer. 

Near to the bed 
Where Jack, that rare preacher, 

Reposes his head ; 
Yea ! cast off your slippers. 

Be reverent your tread ! — Brunonian. 
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Riclimond Straiglit Cat No. 1 

CIOARETTES. 

Are made from the brightest, most deli- 
cately flavored and highest cost Oold 
Leatf grown in Virginia. This is the 
old and original brand of 
Straight Cut Cigarettes, and was 
brought out by us in the year 1875. 

Bewar* of ImitationSy and observe that the firm 
NAMB AS BELOW is OD every package. 

ALLEN k aiNTEB, Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND, YIROIMIA. 
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Easy Chairs, Revolving Chairs, | 

BOOK CASES, DESKS, Etc., ^ 
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To be found in the City. |§ 
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WINDOW SEATS MADE TO ORDER. -g 

THE BOWDITCH & PRUDDEN CO., | 

104 AND 106 ORANGE ST. £ 
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Savanagh, Sandford & 60., 

MERCHANT TAILORS 

^" ^ISTD IMPORTERS, 

16 1¥. 33d Street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. NE'W YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ (^ Q^ SHIRT, 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
All the latest London fabrics regnlarly imported. 




We are offering inducements to 
Yale men that no other Laundry 
have ever thought ot We furnish 
Boxes for Collars and Oufb, and 
small Trunks when we have all the 
work. Price, 60 cents per dozen, 
mending included. 

Kiagara Custom laundry, 

State and Court Sts. 
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t. AND- 
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ALWAYS GIVE 



XrT^ SATISFACTION 

p^^' M ( -; THE BEST MADE :• 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which thev confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its g^uarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, .... $^5 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small « « « 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chains suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 



F. A. Keonedy Go's Celebrated Biscuit. 

All Ft/rsUClaas Grocers ke^ them. 

We recommend the following kinds, which are put up in 
I and 2 lb. tin boxes : 



Albert Biscuit, 
Beatrice Biscuit, 
Champion Biscuit, 
Cream Wafers, 
Fancy Graham, 
Graham Waferettes, 
Jockey Club Biscuit, 
Oswego Biscuit, 



Pearl Wafers, 
Thin Water, 
Zephyrettes, 
French Roll Wafers, 
Cocoanut Macaroon, 
Afternoon Tea, 
Oatmeal Waferettes, 
New Eng. Ginger Wafers. 



The above goods are of the best quality, carefully 
and attractively packed. 
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DEIBEL, 

Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

C. E. HART & CO., 

(Successor to Frisbie & Hart,) 

ORIGIMl CHI Mil ii FM MRffl. 

POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 

350 and 352 State Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
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Two Great Essentials for Sound and BeantUnI Teeth. 



W 



The True and Natural JPrineiple for Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth and 
Polishing the Enamel is now welcomed by a chorus of dentists and physicians in all parts 
of the United States and Canada, as its perfect results are known. 

Avoids ail th* well-known Irritation^ Diseomforts and Injuries of Bristles. A Blessing 
to Adults. A Delight to Children. More Economical. More Cleanly than harsh BriHles. 

QrMason's^ 

(iDTniM by Db. B. T. MASON, Pmident of the Fifth DlsMot Denial Society of New Toric State.) 
Best Imported '' Embossed " Quills, each holding: one yard spool of Finest Dental Floss 
Silk, wound for use as desired. 

This " Combination" places always within reach, a superior Quill Tooth Pick, and the 
Dental Floss Silk, which are great essentials to promote comfort and prevent decay of the 
teeth, at the sllslit expense of ten cents for a case containing one-half dozen Tooth 
Picks, with six yards of Silk, so earnestly advised by every dentist to be used between the 
teeth after eating. 

Dr. E. T. Dakbv, M.D., D.D.S., ProfeMor of OperatiTe Dentistry In Dental Department, UnlTenlty of Pa., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa., writei: "The two, if faithfaUy tued, wiU do more toward nylng the teeth than all the tooth 
brouiet m America." 

Dr. J. P. Carmiohabl, D.D.8., Hilwankee, Wic, writes : <* The more I use yonr Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher the 
more I am &Torably impreased with it. Aa a Polisher for the Teeth and a means of Hardening the Sensitive 
Gnms, it has no eqoal.'' 

PRICES— Tooth Picks, zo cents per case. Felt Polishers, i8 boxed, 35 cents. Hold, 
ers for same, in bone, horn or celluloid, imperishable and attractive, 35 cents. For sale 
by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price, by 

THB HORSBT IK'F'O CO., VTICA, N. T. 



E. A. KEDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Chapel Street, 
And 182 Temple Street, New Heiven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANtOPAOTUBBR OP OHOIOB 



lOE OBEAMS AND FRUIT lOES. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

A. E. CHASMAR & CO., 

833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

College, Class Day, and Fraternity Invitations, Portraits, etc. Makers of 
Unique and Artistic Menus, Programmes, Dance Cards and Favors. 
Send for our new Sample Book of Stationery and Engraving. 

COLLEGE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 



1004 Chapel St. 

Athletic and Sporting Goods, 

SWEATERS, JERSEYS, GAMES, 

M^V ^v^'^^vv «\%tkV^% ^lb%V>.V 

Regulation Athletic Implements, Running Shoes, Corks, etc., etc.. 
Lawn Tennis and Foot Balls. 

Oo-Op. Pi*ioes to any one. 
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GOLD 




PARIS 



GOIJ> MEDAL, PARIS, 1818. 

BU CeUbraUd Ifvmben, 





1878. 



EMORIAL TABLETS: 

Private and Public Schools^ 
Colleges^ Libraries^ Chapels^ 
Churches and Public Buildings^ 

MADE OF POLISHED BRASS, MODELED BRONZE, CARVED WOOD. 

For Designs and EstimaUs^ Address 

J. & R. LAMB, =' "„'i,'j;>'?oRlI'^"' 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 



WITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX 



THE BEST 

IHVKSTMENT 

for the Family ^he 
School, or the Fro- 
fessional or Pablic 

Library. 
3000 more Words, 
and 2000 more En- 
gravings than any 
other American 
Dictionary. 




Among the supplementarv features, original 

with Webster's unabridgea and unequaled for 

concise and trustworthy information, are 



ALWAYS A 

CHOICE aiFT 

for Pastor, Parent 

Teacher, Child, «| 

Friend. Elegancy 

and useftilness 

combined. 
In quantity of mat- 
ter, it is believed to 
be the largest book 

published. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 



givingl 



brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted 
'ersons of ancient and modern times, 



A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 

locating and briefly describing over 25,000 places, 
and a Vocabulary of the names of Noted 

FICTITIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES. 

The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 

Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the U. S. 

Supreme Court. It is recommended by the State Supt's ofSchools of 36 States, and 

by the leading College Presidents of the U. 8. and Canada. 

Published by G. A C MERRIAM A CO., Springfield, Mass. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 
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f . f . SE41f, 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

26 Center Street, Ne^v Haven, Conn. 

F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 
755 Glupel, 98 East Water Sts. 



^ek S^ood of kll £ir(d^, 



353 STATE ST. 



Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 

AND THE FINEST 

Milwaukee Beer. 
M. KAHN & SON, - 327 State Street. 
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Represents BROWNING, KING & CO.. leading Tailors of New York, 

FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING also furnished, 

when desired, at short notice. 

OFFICE, ROOM MO. 2, 736 CHAPEL STREET, CORNER OF STATE, 

(OVESIt €^£30. H. JPORD.) 

V IS MY < 

FLORIST 

S74 md S7e S^ie S^nt 

NEAAT HAVEN, CONN, 

OPPOSITE YALE COLLEGE, FRONTING THE GREEN. 

With its addition of a Passenger Elevator, Reading Room 
and Gentlemen's Lavatory, make it one of the most comfort- 
able Hotels in the country. 

BROOKS & CO., 

CSJlJPEIj, comer STJLTJEJ ST. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 

Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 

And all Diseases arising from Indigestion and Nerve Exhaustion. 



This is not a compounded " patent medicine," but a preparation 
of the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 
system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic 
for the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees 
with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W. Hill, Glens Falls, N. Y., says : ** An excellent remedy 
for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or any low state 
of the system." 

Dr. D. A. Stewart, Winona, Minn., says : " Entire satisfaction in 
cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal-nutrition and 
kindred ailments." 

Dr. G. H. Leach, Cairo, 111., says : ** Of great power in dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration." 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

BUMFOBD CHEMICAL WOBES, Providence, B. I. 



Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION .•"Be sure the ward ^^ Harsfard^s^* is printed an 
the label. AU others are spurious* Never sold in btUk, 
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AMATEUR OR Professional ? 

IT IS A 

SERIOUS Question in ATHLETICS. 

BUT IT IS 

All the Same in PHOTOGRAPHY ! 

BOTH BUY OF 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 

WHO SELL THE 

BEST TO BOTH. 

Forty-five Years Established in this Line of Business. 
PATENT SATCHEL DETECTIVE, Etc., Etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

891 BROAD W^ AY, - - NEW^ YORK. 

^% ^^ ^^ W£ ^ Why do you pay klffh prices for your books And periodicals 
tS ^J ^J 1^ 9 wken yon can obtain them tkronsk tke ULATLM witkont 

wmmmmmmmmmmm tronbie and at whoIiESai^e prices. 

^itllS 11.X7R, Jk ^ Pr NO MEMBERSHIP FEE RE^^UIRED. 

f^ I Scbool Books, MiBcellaneoas Books, Theological Works, 
Postpaid. $1.10. *^ * Music Papers and Periodicals, Children's 

■■■■■ Books, Stationery, &c. 

E. P. ROE'S WORKS, y|f ■■ ^\ | C C A I C ALL AT 
LATEST EDITION. fVnV^LiCOMLiC ^f,„ „^tB8 

Back, postpaid, $1.10. wm^ammmm^^mmmmmmmmk ^^^ bates. 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, D D I ^ C C 

LATEST EDITION. Net, 98.75. 1^ Iv I W C 9 

Centary Magazine, 93.75. Harper's Magazine, S3.50. gmg^^^^^^^^^B 

FRANKUN EDITION OF STANDARD BN61.ISH CLASSICS. 170 
Titles, New, Neat and Attractive, eack, postpaid, 60 c^ts. ^ ^ .. ^ ^ 

Information In regard to any book pabllshed cheerfully given. Prices quoted, satisfaction 
guaranteed, correspondence solicited. Address 

ISO E. BAI^TIMORE STREET^ 



CO-OPERATIVE BOOK SDPPLY, 



BAI^TIMORE, HD. 



WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 

To the New Haven Public 

TBCE TTSTT-A.Xj 

HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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DANIEL D. YOUIVEANS, 

Tf ATTER, 

AGENCY FOR 180 BROADWAY, 

Lincoln Bennett & Co., 719 BROADWAY, 

Henry Heath, 1107 BROADWAY, 

Victor, Jay <fc Co., 

MARTIN»S ENGLISH UMBRELLAS. 



PACK BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

CHARLES REED, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 

Fresh Pish, Oysters, Lobsters, etc. 

Connected by Telephone. 

H. W. SMITH, Manager. 

59 Church Street, - - opposite Post Office. 



O. J. METZGER, 

Groceries, Delicacies, Wines, Englisli Ale, 

PORTER AND GINO-ER ALE, 

Imported Mineral Waters, Cigars, Fruit, &c. 

466 State Street, - * New Haven, Conn. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 

BROAD and CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 

Terms :— American plan, - - |3, $8.50 and $4. Baths extra. 
European plan, - '- |1, |1.60 and $3. Baths extra. 

L. U. MALTBY. 

Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, ''Kangaroo*' ''Dongola " and Kid 

Top, Band'Sewed Walking Shoes, .... fiS'S<> 

Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from $3.50 to 5,00 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7^00, p,oo and lo.jo 

We carry the largest stock of SPORTING, BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 
and BOATING SHOES shown in the State. 

WALLACE B. PENN & CO., 

848 ctncl 84LO Ohapel St. 



««BEERS, the Dra^^lst,'' 

Opposite CoUegres. 



THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The Supper Question, which has vexed so many committees, 
was successfully met by 

Xi. IF. 1Vr A ZZETTI, 

Who supplied Sg*s famous funior Promenade^ 8^s Senior Promenade^ and 

has the best equipments for fine catering work of any house 

within reach of New Haven. Estimates furnished. 

©O'y SIXXH AVE.. . - NEW YORK. 
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F. A. CORBIN, 



990 C]iai>el Street (under New Haven HouBe)^ 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



P. & J. BESSE, 



'mUttti^r 



239 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE. 




MODEL 1886. 

Try the Winchester Repeating Shot Gun. 

Use Winchester Reloading Tools. 

WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT RIFLE. 




BIM AND CENTRAL FIRE. 

Best Single Shot Bifle in the World. 

A full line of WESTCHESTER GOODS constantly on hand, 
N. D. F0I80H & CO., New Hayen, Conn. 
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1^7 CTtVLVcK St. 



LOOMIS' TEMPLE OF MUSIC 

Cor. Orange and Center Sts. 

ALL KINDS OF 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS 

HaU to Bent. Chairs to Rent. Pianos to Bent. 

COR. ORANGE AND CENTER STS. 
LOOMIS' TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 

H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO. 

89-91 OfiANGE STEEET, 

Keep in stock a large assortment of 

CctrpetSj Ruigs and 2/Lats, 

FURNITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Window Shades^ Window and Door Draperies, 

And everything requisite to furnishing Students' rooms, to whioh 
they invite your inspection. 

A Co*operative Discount aUawed. « 
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PATEN TUD 
June 13, 1S$U, 
June 2t£, 1880; 
Jnnnaryil, 18S6, 
Mbv 4* 1 886, 
June *2*J, t88(i4 
June 2'1, l.*^!^«, 
l>ce. 14, IJ^BB, 
atarcli S, lS&!i7j 
April 1*1, 1^87, 
Nov* 13. li^?. 



T^i« is the first Safety Mazor and j„|y ^^ |^g^ 
f/^ on^l^ iyifie that has given perfect Au^ant ?, it^ss, 
satisfaction, and is endorsed by BnKtand, march 
many prominent men, 8t is87. 

-A^ CLOSE sh:^ 

YALE BEAT HARVARD 

At Base Ball, Foot Ball and the Boat Race, 

— BUT — 

Tte iter Saf at J Eaier 

Verdict of Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

(An extract taken from his late story of " One fftmdred Da/ys in Ewrope,^'') 

" It is pure good will to my race which leads me to commend the Star Safety 
Bazoi^ to all who travel by land or sea, as well as to all who stay at home." 

Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The STAR SAFETY RAZOR is for sale by all cutlers and hardware 
dealers, or will be sent, post paid, for |2.00, by the makers. Try it, and 
you will never again use the old style razor. Address 

KilPFE BROTHERS, 8 Reade St., H. T. 
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CHURCH AND CHAPEL STS., 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHjaAN 




3 9015 



06830 2863 



^^. ^ M^ ^ ^ <)fr UK. J^, 
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THE RACES 



•|<r- 



WILLIAMS' SHAVING SOAPS 



SURPASSING EXCELLENCE. 



oii.vvjug ^atscji, 



/"'•'• Sate by <tU nfHffui«t». 

Havo vou tried VVIIM4MS' SHAVING STICK? 



